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Editorial. 


INCOLN rises steadily in view of the world 
above all his contemporaries or predecessors 
in America, unless we may except George Wash- 
ington. As one sails away from Cologne 
on the Rhine steamer, he at first sees only ware- 

houses and other commonplace buildings, but soon 
above these low roofs appear the spires of the cathedral. 
As the traveller goes on his way up the river, gradually 
the city, with all its roofs and spires, sinks out of sight, 
and then, standing alone in its majestic proportions, 
the stately cathedral holds the eye and dominates the 
landscape. So Lincoln, surrounded by men who in 
his day were called great and were great, according 
to our ordinary standards, rises continually in the esti- 
mation of the world, the one heroic figure from which 
it takes away no heroic trait. Many who stood higher 
than he in the estimate of multitudes of American citi- 
zens are standing still on the level where time and his- 
tory left them, while Lincoln, all his defects forgotten, 
escapes from history, and becomes a person of mythi- 
cal grandeur, a new type of humanity. Of him Sec- 
retary Stanton said, as he stood by his death-bed, ‘‘There 
lies the greatest ruler of men who ever lived.”’ 


st 


Dr. Parkuurst of Z20n’s Herald, travelling in Ceylon, 
praisesBishop Heber’s beautiful hymn apparently without 
feeling at all the awful insult which is offered in this 
hymn by the words, ‘‘Where every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,’’ to the men whom Dr. Parkhurst de- 
scribes as ‘‘mild, honest, well-intentioned natives.’ He 
thinks only of the beautiful island celebrated in this 
hymn, and has not taken into kh: consciousness the effect 
of this hymn upon intelligent natives who read it as a 
description of themselves and their people. Hon. J. P. 
Ramanathan expressed a year ago in Boston, but in a 
very delicate and even humorous way, the feeling of the 
people who live in a land where only man is vile. We 
have a long road to travel before we come to any point 

of view where we can see men as they are. 


& 


Tue falling away of many from the established 
churches and the ancient creeds is no sign that religion 
is passing out of the life of modern society. Even in 
France and Italy, when the reaction from the Catholic 
Church is so pronounced and even irreligious, there is a 
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new growth of religious sentiment which in the younger 
life of the community is as fresh and vital as any new 
birth of religion in any age. Paul Sabatier shows in 
the Hibbert Journal that the protest against author- 
ity has underneath and behind it an eager desire to 
find something venerable and authority worthy to 
be honored and obeyed. In all ages men have been 
saying of certain tendencies, if we go much further in 
this direction, we shall come to the end of all good things. 
But we never do go much further in that direction. 
The course of progress is a curve; and, as Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings has shown, it is an infinite curve, never 
returning to itself, but forever ascending. 


as 


Tue Hibbert Journal, a quarterly devoted to relig- 
ion, theology, and philosophy, has a much smaller 
circulation in this country than it deserves. The pres- 
ent number has twelve articles by able writers, in which 
many aspects of the three departments of thought 
to which the quarterly is devoted are treated. One 
of the most important and timely is in French by Paul 
Sabatier. It is entitled ‘‘La Crise Religieuse en France 
et en Italie.” The writer is in full communion with 
the Catholic Church; and, while he criticises with free- 
dom, he reveals some of the cords of life and thought 
which bind many serious thinkers in France and Italy 
to the Church. The article shows, what we have always 
supposed must be true, that underneath that which 
in the Catholic Church is formal, antiquated, and use- 
less, there flows a full, steady stream of spiritual life. 
This is now coming to the surface in the thought and 
action of thousands of young enthusiasts who are rebell- 
ing against artificial authority in order that they may 
reveal and submit to the higher authority of truth. 
The other articles by writers of reputation treat with 
freedom and insight the fundamental questions in 
theology and the ecclesiastical systems which claim 
the right to represent and direct the religious life of 
the people. 

& 


Our Congregational brethren in Boston have a board 
of commissioners to which they refer questions concerning 
the welfare of the churches. Recently this board was 
asked to consider what policy might be adopted tostrength- 
en the cause in the South End of Boston. In their report 
the commissioners advised that Berkeley Temple should 
unite with Union Church on the latter’s site, and that 
suitable re-enforcement should be given Shawmut Church. 
If the plan is carried out, Berkeley Temple, which a few 
years ago was one of the busiest institute churches in Bos- 
ton, will be merged with the Union Church, where there is 
said to be a splendid plant which with sufficient resources 
can be madeefficient. Thisis a result of changes in the pop- 
ulation of the South End which has already caused every 
Unitarian church in that part of the city to move to other 
quarters. Soon every dwelling-place of the old Bostonians 
will be deserted by them, and their places taken by people 
of foreign birth. ; 

Fd 


CoLBURN’s mental arithmetic, long since unhappily 
out of fashion, would furnish to-day an excellent cor- 
rective to the many absurd statements made for partisan 
purposes concerning the wealth of the country. There 
are many rich men in America. Some of them are wicked, 
some of them are dangerous and must be restrained and 
punished, but nothing is gained to the cause of humanity 
by exaggerating. If we should subtract from our popu- 
lation that 1 per cent., the 800,000 people who are said 
to own 99 per cent. of the entire wealth of the nation, 
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the truth is that the 99 per cent. of the population left, 
after these rich men and their wealth were withdrawn, 
would be richer in the aggregate and richer per capita 
than it was forty years ago. The amount, say one or 
two hundred millions of dollars, assigned in this estimate 
to the bulk of the people, would not cover the crops of 
the output of industry in several forms in one year. The 
savings-banks of the country hold more of the people’s 
wealth than some of our statisticians assign to the 99 
per cent. of the population. 


Problems. 


We are among those who hold that mathematics, 
rightly taught and rightly studied, is the simplest and 
easiest of all sciences. It is complex, abstruse, and diffi- 
cult only to those who try to understand what is going 
on one or two steps in advance of the place where they are. 
The science of mathematics begins with the simplest 
forms and ideas. If a boy has one cent and adds to it 
another, he has two cents. If he adds two more, he has 
four cents. If, keeping to this simple process, he goes 
on, taking one step at a time, and remembering all the 
steps he has taken, everything is as simple as the state- 
ment, ‘‘I'wice two is four.’”? The trouble with a boy in 
algebra commonly is that he has never learned his arith- 
metic, and does not remember how much seven times 
nine is. The trouble with a boy in analytic geometry 
commonly is that he never learned the rules of algebra, 
or forgot them before he came to their application in the 
higher mathematics. Exactly similar to the experiences 
of the boy who cannot learn mathematics is our confusion 
of thought and our hopeless feeling when we look at what 
we call the problems of labor, of society, and of morals 
and religion. 

We have the negro problem which would easily be 
solved if we took one step at a time, and took that step 
in the direction of justice and equality between white 
men and black in just so far as they come into necessary 
and proper relations to each other. It must begin with 
the simplest relation of individuals. Each white man or 
woman must meet each black man or woman, in neces- 
sary relations, with intent to deal with each one upon 
his merits, without regard to the deserts of other members 
of either race. ‘Then all the white men together must 
agree to give all the black men together whatever is 
given to them by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. A further suggestion comes from the West Indies 
that good order would be increased among the blacks if 
they were made responsible, and patrols of their own race 
were appointed to maintain order and decency among 
themselves. But, without regard to such specific meas- 
ures, the problem will be solved when each step has been 
taken with exact regard to justice and humanity. 

The labor problem is of the same order. It isa problem 
only because it has not been worked out from the simplest 
principles, with due regard at every step to the mathe- 
matical exactness with which moral laws announce 
themselves and execute themselves in the business which 
men do with each other. Let us take, for example, the 
Standard Oil Company which has treated its employees 
so well and paid them so fairly that we believe no one 
ever heard of a strike among them. Now, ifall the affairs 
of this great enterprise were conducted with similar 
regard to fair play between itself and the rest of the world, 
this institution would be cited as one of the greatest 
blessings of the age, and its founders would be hailed 
with gratitude and their money received with thanks-~ 
giving. 

Another problem looms huge and dark in the modern 
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skies. We greatly fear that, before it is solved, havoc 
will be wrought past remedy in this generation. Every- 
where the relations between the white and the colored 
races are becoming tense. Japan has taken its place in 
the brotherhood of nations. It is now one of the feder- 
ated governments of the world. China and other Ori- 
ental nations will soon demand similar privileges and a 
like standing in the modern world. In all Oriental nations 
there is the seething of a great agitation, of which the 
issue is to be a demand for equality among the nations 
of the world. Meanwhile, by our exclusion laws and in 
many ways we are exciting the wrath of the Orientals. 
They are coming into the federation of nations with a 
grievance, with a new sense of power, and with an in- 
clination to work harm by obstructing the channels of 
commerce and by breaking off business relations with 
the Westernworld. We are now at the beginning of what, 
if we are not wise and magnanimous beyond our wont, 
will become a modern problem and peril portentous to 
modern civilization. There is no danger that the East will 
overrun the West. There is danger of such irritations 
and grudges and recriminations as may lead to strife and 
to war. 
deplored, and avoided is a war between the East and 
the West. How it might be avoided may easily be seen 
if we retrace in thought the relations between Japan and 
America, leading up to our own time. If the simple 
honesty and generosity of those early relations could be 
expanded to include our dealings with all the Orient, the 
future would be bright with promise, while now it already 
begins to be dim with doubt and fear. 


Health and the Clergy. 


The clerical type, though a marked one, has changed 
more than once in the past century and a half, not 
more mentally than physically. The eighteenth cen- 
tury gave us the parson Adams of Fielding, in his shabby 
cassock and periwig, but every inch a man of bone 
and muscle,—a fighter, a Latinist, protector of the 
weak and suffering, simple-minded, but astute, and, 
as we may conjecture, a powerful preacher with his 
fist and cudgel, if not in spoken eloquence. 

Then we have the immortal vicar of Wakefield. Such 
a lovable, unworldly personage,—rotund, rosy, and 
gently somnolent, as we may fancy, after sermon-time. 
But Puritanism and non-conformity had brought in 
a new ascetic type,—fleshless, bony, hollow-eyed, and 
too often consumptive, or, when not too sepulchral 
in appearance and teaching, lily-handed, delicate, some- 
what effeminate, appealing especially to the sympa- 
thies and tender ministrations of the ladies of the con- 
gregation. We suspect Arthur Dimmesdale to have 
belonged to this engaging class of Puritan divines,— 
men of dainty appetites and chronic sore throats, who 
came before the elegant and fashionable type of cream 
cheeses, and Rev. Prettymans, for whom the pious 
sisters pulled caps and worked slippers. 

These types have passed away, gone like many 
another,—the old revivalist, for instance, who was 
generally tall, lank, and sinewy, with mighty lung 
power and a Herculean energy that dragged sinners 
to the anxious seat, whether they would or no. The 
clergy have now emerged in an entirely new form. They 
have ceased to be theological moles grubbing in the 
study over commentaries, disputed texts, and ecclesi- 
astical puzzles, and have opened their eyes on the world, 
and taken it as it actually exists for their principal in- 
structor in the true mode of reaching hearts and con- 
sciences. They have ceased to be dyspeptic, anzmic 
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men, of a kind so distinctive there was no mistaking 
the ministerial cut a long distance off. The black suit 
is no longer a distinctive uniform worn on all occasions 
by dissenters from the two great clerical bodies, Cath- 
olic and Episcopal. The man has emerged, while the 
priest has retreated to a certain distance, and on oc- 
casion tries to disguise himself as a mere human being. 

But the principal change to be noted is in the clerical 
standard of health. Low vitality and gloomy faces 
are not now considered a good preparation for the min- 
istry. Anzmic conditions are no longer supposed to 
contribute to spirituality. There were certain grim 
old doctrines that the pet forms of clerical invalidism 
seemed to intensify. Reprobation, total depravity, 
endless punishment, infant damnation, and original 
sin found more awful shadows lurking in minds un- 
easily cased in bodies of morbid, nervous susceptibili- 
ties, nourished not only on very hard nuggets of the- 
ology, but on such material condiments as prevailed 
in old New England in the form of soda bread, hot 
mince pie, and pork and beans. 

We have not yet discovered the direct relation be- 
tween indigestible diet, and a lurid, blue theology, 
but there must be a certain ratio of cause and effect 
that social scientists may work up in time with profit. 
But it is rather a remarkable fact that, as the health 
of the clergy began to improve, as clerical sore throat 
withdrew into the background, as they fed on more 
wholesome dishes in the lapse of New England cook- 
ery, as they exercised more on horse and on foot, as 
they began to swing the axe and fell trees, to fish and 
ramble over mountains, to wade trout streams, rod 
and reel in hand,—as they took to rowing and other 
manly sports, including golf and tennis, the healthy, 
robust, vitally well clergy class began to slough off 
many antiquated doctrines. This is especially true 
of a belief in the devil. Curiously enough, it was found 
that a ten-mile tramp or a hard mountain climb would 
as easily defeat him and put him out of court as he was 
circumvented in the old folk stories. The clergy had 
come closer to nature, to real, vital facts. Their eyes 
had been cleansed in the open air from the muggy, 
smoky influences of the study that have befogged so 
many brains. After looking nature in the face and 
conversing with her as friend to friend, after hearing 
her assertion so sweetly uttered in the language of 
woods and fields, on piney mountain-tops, on the heav- 
ing bosom of the sea, that God is really the Father of 
men and they all are his children, it seems impossible 
to go into the pulpit to preach brimstone and endless 
suffering for the impenitent. 

We do not know how much better health and nature 
love have done to help men to a larger, sweeter, more 
devout, and more human theology. The belief is grow- 
ing that the clergy should be as well, as strong, as 
vigorous bodily as other men. Congregations would 
not by preference select semi-invalids to minister to 
them, though in exceptional cases the consideration of 
health might be put aside. The life of the modern 
clergyman, especially in cities and large towns, has 
become so strenuous that health, in most cases, is a 
vital factor. The anemic, semi-invalid parson cannot 
generally be much of a humanitarian, for the reason 
that he is obliged to think too much of himself and of 
his sensations. To be gloriously well is to forget in 
some degree the body and to make it a good, useful, 
obedient servant to the master who rules it; for only 
thus is the soul left free to perform its high func- 
tions. 

It may be that our divinity students pay as much 
attention to athletics and bodily culture as they ought; 
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but occasionally, when we see some of them looking 
lean, yellow, near-sighted, with bowed backs, the 
wish will arise that they might take the good course of 
theological training in the open air that gives the thews 
and sinews to throw all the blue devils and the black 
ones that ever were imagined. The history of relig- 
ious dogma, of controversy and philosophy is of high 
value; but it is merely a preliminary sharpening of 
the tools of the trade by an instrument that is cast aside 
and forgotten later by a master-workman. But the 
athletic vigor of the mind is sustained and nourished 
by that health of body, that control of the physical 
powers, that fits a human being for sustained effort 
and high uses in the service of God and man. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


Ten Churches West of the Hudson. 


I reached Syracuse, N.Y., on Thursday, January 17. 
Dr. Calthrop placed me in touch with one of his men, 
and in the afternoon I met the full board of trustees and 
explained the work of planting new churches. Late that 
evening I reached Rochester. Called upon a friend of 
our Chautauqua House, and Friday morning met the 
chairman of the trustees and our own Mr. Gannett. 
Friday evening and Saturday was spent in Buffalo visiting 
the members of the church committee. The chairman, 
Mr. John R. Williams, told me that Buffalo, in spite of 
heavy building expenses, should do well for this cause of 
Unitarian advance. Late Saturday night I returned to 
Syracuse, and spoke to the congregation on Sunday. At 
a special meeting, called after their service, the congrega- 
tion voted to attempt to raise $1,000 for the ‘‘150,000 
Dollar Fund.” A strong committee of five men was 
chosen to take the matter in charge. This committee 
will send an appeal signed by themselves with the ‘‘150,- 
ooo dollars”’ leaflet to every member of the society. They 
will also visit personally the larger contributors of the 
church. 

Cleveland was the next point. This church has, since 
last fall, raised $13,000, which clears them of a large build- 
ing indebtedness. But members of the board assure me 
that Cleveland will take hold with a will and do her full 
part. Monday afternoon I was in Toledo, where a strong 
popular Unitarian movement, directed by our consecrated 
Mr. Rihbany, is filling our building to overflowing. The 
people have just enlarged the structure at a cost of over 
$3,000, all of which they pay off this year. They wisely 
do this rather than saddle the society with a large building 
debt for a new church. Just now Toledo is solving its 
own hopeful but pressing problems. By and by she will 
help other missionary movements in the same strong, 
generous spirit. ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in 
Detroit, where the gracious, courteous Mr. Stuart attended 
with me a meeting of the trustees. It was decided with 
cordial unanimity that Detroit should make a vigorous 
effort to help this cause largely. A committee of three 
prominent business men was chosen, that immediate 
action might be taken. I noted with interest that Mr. 
Ralph Stone, son of our own George W. Stone of the 
Pacific Coast Department, is chairman of this committee. 
Friday was spent in Cincinnati, where the flooding of the 
city by the Ohio River claimed the whole attention of 
every inhabitant. In spite of this distressing condition 
Mr. Thayer generously found time to put me in consul- 
tation with the acting chairman of his church committee. 
On Saturday, the 26th, I reached the great, progressive, 
bustling, smoky city of Pittsburg. Words cannot de- 
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scribe the Unitarian advance in this most important 
American city. Fifteen years ago a little congregation 
of twenty-five or thirty meeting in a small room, two 
flights up from the sidewalk, now a stone church, large, 
dignified, of exceeding beauty, and well located. On 
Sunday morning a good congregation gathered, and in 
the evening—a desperately cold night—a great Unitarian 
service was held in one of Pittsburg’s largest theatres, 
where Mr. Van Ness of Boston spoke with power on ‘‘The 
Present Religious Unrest.’ The choir of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburg, now meeting in Carnegie 
Hall, Allegheny, furnished the special music. The First 
Church assisted this Second Church in Allegheny to the 
extent of $600 last year; and, when the brave minister 
told me what his society would do this year to advance 
our fund, I held up my hands in admiration. 

On Monday morning I reached Philadelphia. The 
committee of the First Church, with Dr. Ecob, had already 
taken the matter of the ‘‘150,o00 dollar fund” in hand. 
This committee had sent out a strong appeal in its own 
name, asking for a sum of not less than $1,000. I assisted 
in calling upon some of the people; and, when I left on 
January 30, $750 was in hand, with promise that quite as 
much more might come in. One night was spent with 
our courageous, efficient minister in the Germantown 
district, Mr. Hawes. The work which he and his church 
membership is doing for Philadelphia can hardly be over- 
estimated. The activities of that band of people in the 
cause of pure politics, personal righteousness, and social 
service is most heartening. I had a most friendly visit 
with Mr. Hinckley of the Spring Garden Church. 

And now to sum up the results and observations of this 
happy journey. First, my errand was the raising of 
money for Unitarian work. I was received everywhere 
with the greatest cordiality and hospitality. Although a 
stranger te most of the people whom I met, my errand 
alone seemed sufficient to establish confidence. Second, 
these ten churches combined gave last year for our mis- 
sionary work $1,116. This year there is every indication 
that the total sum from these societies will exceed $6,000. 
The sum from each society to make up this total is based 
upon estimates made by members of the various boards 
of trustees. These amounts could be given except 
that it would be unjust to the churches involved. 

But this is only a small part of the story. The splendid 
eagerness for liberal religion, the anxiety to see it estab- 
lished and flourishing, the willingness of prosperous laymen 
and women to give in large sums through their various 
churches, the good will with which whole congregations 
embarked in the enterprise, their apparent pleasure in 
being asked to help,—these things will linger as blessed 
memories for many a day. ‘The number of devoted and 
eager men astonished me. Every church committee 
which I met was composed almost wholly if not entirely 
of men. In the Pittsburg theatre the congregation was 
safely five men to one woman. Mr. Clayton’s congrega- 
tion at McKeesport on Sunday afternoon was composed 
of twenty-six men and four women. 

The democratic giving in small amounts impressed me. 
In Rochester Mr. Gannett, with systematic, painstaking 
care, has interested intelligently every member of his 
society, and each is giving in proportion to his own means. 
Not one of these ten churches makes a more honorable or 
devoted gift than does Rochester. 

In every case the committees of the various churches 
have acted with intelligence and discretion. They are 
sending out their own individual appeals, which are strong 
and forceful, with the ‘‘150,000 dollars” leaflet prepared 
by the committee of seven. Brethren, our cause stands 
safely in this Middle Western district. Now is the time 
to help it to go on. WILLIAM CHANNING Brown. 
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Current Topics. 


THE senatorial contest which has agitated the legisla- 
ture of New Jersey and its citizenship for several months 
past was terminated suddenly last Sunday by the with- 
drawal of Senator John F. Dryden, president of the Pru- 
dential: Life Insurance Company, as a candidate for re- 
election. The withdrawal of Mr. Dryden was regarded 
by his opponents as the direct outcome of the vigorous 
opposition to his continuance in the United States Senate. 
This opposition was based upon the impression, among 
Mr. Dryden’s constituents, that he is not a fitting repre- 
sentative of the interests of the greatest number of the 
voters of New Jersey in the national legislature, and that 
the interests which he does represent are inimical to those 
of the people under whose authority he sought to retain 
his seat for another term. ‘The advice of Mr. Dryden’s 
doctors was that their patient was too worn out to con- 
tinue his contest for a re-election. 


wb 


It was intimated in a statement issued from the White 
House on January 30 that there is a possibility that the 
federal government may itself continue the work on the 
Isthmian Canal, despite the recent announcement that 
the operations would be turned over to contractors and 
the subsequent publication of the lowest bids for under- 
taking the work. It appears now that for various 
reasons the administration has been unable to select a 
satisfactory contractor or group of contractors, and that 
therefore it may be necessary to abandon the contract 
project and carry on the work directly under govern- 
ment management. ‘The statement issued under author- 
ity of the President at the end of January contains the 
following significant information: ‘‘The work is already 
going well. Over half a million cubic yards’ were taken 
out of the Culebra cut in January, and the amount being 
taken out is steadily increasing.” 


st 


THE power of enlightened protest against pruriency in 
art was demonstrated in New York last week, when the 
productions of ‘‘Salome,” an operatic version of the in- 
cident of the daughter of Herodias, was abandoned. The 
argument was advanced, in behalf of the manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in which ‘‘Salome” was pro- 
duced more than a fortnight ago, that Richard Strauss’s 
opera was an artistic triumph, and therefore American 
music-lovers were entitled to see and hear it. With one 
accord the metropolitan critics denounced the work as an 
offence to good morals and common decency. Their view 
was taken up by the owners of the Metropolitan Opera 
House property, who invited Mr. Heinrich Conried, the 
manager of the house, to abandon his plans for the further 
production of the opera. After some controversy Mr. 
Conried yielded to the unmistakable dictate of public 
opinion. 

ef 

THE President took occasion on February 1 to approve 
without qualification the conduct of Rear-Admiral Davis 
at the time of the earthquake that destroyed Kingston. 
In indorsing the findings of the Navy Department on the 
report of Admiral Davis, which included a reference to 
the Swettenham incident, the President wrote to the 
Secretary of the Navy: ‘‘I have read carefully the report 
of Admiral Davis, submitted to you, together with the 
report of Admiral Evans, commending the actions of 
Admiral Davis at Kingston. I return them herewith, 
and desire that you express to Admiral Davis my heartiest 
commendationfof all that he did at Kingston. I approve 
his entire action. He upheld the best traditions of our 
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navy in thus rendering distinguished service to human- 
ity.”’ The President’s views on Admiral Davis’s conduct 
were read with interest in London, where there was a 
disposition to condemn Governor Swettenham’s curt dec- 


. lination of the American commander’s services. 
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BASING a hypothesis of war upon a foundation of the 
flimsiest rumor, the Continental European press last week 
presented before their readers the imminency of a con- 
flict between the United States and Japan, arising out 
of the San Francisco incident. The news, as interpreted 
by European editors, attracted some interest in Japan, 
and elicited a perfunctory denial at Washington. In 
discussing the spectre that had been raised on the Eu- 
ropean Continent, Baron Kentaro Kaneko, a distinguished 
Japanese statesman, said: ‘‘Japan rests peaceful and 
quiet. Not a single soul has ever thought that the San 
Francisco affair would endanger the friendship of both 
nations. The affair, regrettable as it is, has served the 
unique purpose of demonstrating to the world how deep- 
rooted is the friendship between Japan and the United 
States. ... Japan does not forget what she owes to 
America in her modern progress, but unflinchingly trusts, 
in support of her rights, to the justice which guides Amer- 
ican sentiments.”’ 

a 


A COMPROMISE appears to furnish the basis for a solu- 
tion of the church problem in France. In a circular 
issued on February 3 M. Briand, Minister of Public In- 
struction and Worship, instructed the prefects of all de- 
partments to communicate to the mayors a plan to facili- 
tate the leasing of church properties by parish priests or 
cultural associations for purposes of public worship. 
The scheme outlined by M. Briand follows in a general 
way the project presented by the French bishops in their 
recent memorial to the government; but the minister’s 
plan of leases, contrary to that submitted by the bishops, 
expressly stipulates that the party to the lease in behalf 
of the church shall be the parish priest and not the head 
of the diocese. The government’s proposal permits the 
leasing of church properties from municipal authorities 
free of rent by the priests. 

ed 


WITH a view to disclosing the views of the various 
provincial authorities on the modernization of the State, 
the authorities at Pekin have recently issued a circular 
to the viceroys, governors, and Tartar generals, inviting 
them to give expression to their views on the subject of 
reform, these expressions to serve as the basis of a uni- 
fied scheme for a new administration of the empire. It 
is pointed out by Minister Rockill, at Pekin, that the 
imperial government, which is conducting daily confer- 
ences on ways and means of reform, has been greatly 
impressed with the fact that so far only one of the viceroys 
has responded to the imperial request for information 
and advice. ‘This official, the Viceroy of Turkestan, pro- 
tests against the introduction of reforms on the ground 
that the people in his province are not ready for self- 
government. wa 


Brevities. 


To have an ideal higher than one’s conduct does not 
make one a hypocrite. 


Every dog has his day, and now every dog has a weekly 
journal devoted to his interests. 


It has been well said that the best work done in any 
museum is putting the right labels on things. 


$50 


The minister who tries to get more than four per cent. 
for his scanty savings will probably not long have any 
savings to invest. 


We see the beginnings of Christianity as we see things 
in a misty morning in June. It is very beautiful, but no 
outlines are definite. 


A young man, rich or poor, who cannot do hard work 
with a good end in view, and enjoy it, is not the stuff 
of which good citizens are made. 


Amenities and exchanges between Unitarians, Uni- 
versalists, and evangelical ministers and churches are 
becoming so common that they are not surprising. 


Prof. Rau says that in Deccan in Southern India 
a Hindu can live in comfort on $5 a month, and yet 
in the same country an American could not live for 
less than $2 a day. 


In the early part of the last century Dr. Greenwood of 
Boston said that it was a notorious fact that there was 
not a minister living in the country around Massachusetts 
Bay who was in good health. 


The ministers of Boston gave to Gypsy Smith a lov- 
ing-cup. Did they in their innocence not know that 
this was a drinking cup? Or is it now supposed that 
the dedication to friendship survives while the con- 
vivial uses are dropped? 


Judge Works is a very intelligent man. He says that 
devotion to Christian Science will make any one success- 
ful in business. [he present writer has chanced to know 
two scientists who failed in business. They did not worry, 
but left their anxieties to their creditors and friends who 
footed the bills. 


Rev. A. J. Haynes of New Haven says that, ‘‘in so 
far as Unitarianism affirmed the divinity of man, it 
was magnificently strong; in-so far as it denied the di- 
vinity of the Lord, it was deplorably weak.” If by 
the word ‘‘Lord’”’ he means Jesus, how was it possible 
to affirm the divinity of one without affirming that of 
the other ? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Martineau Memorial. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

For several years the Unitarians of England have been 
at work raising funds for a fitting memorial to Dr. James 
Martineau in his birthplace, Norwich. ‘The old ‘‘Octagon 
Chapel,” which Dr. Martineau attended in his boyhood, 
is one of the sacred places of English Unitarianism. It 
has associations similar to those of King’s Chapel, Boston. 
It isin the heart of the city, and is surrounded immediately 
by a working-class population. The memorial has taken 
the shape of a proposed building for Sunday-school and 
social work. It is intended to be the home of the manifold 
educational and philanthropic endeavors of the Unitarian 
people of Norwich. There are to be class-rooms, a lecture- 
hall, and the various conveniences for a large social work. 
The building is to be erected adjoining the ‘‘Octagon”’ 
and very near the house in which Mr. Martineau was born. 
The cost of the memorial building is about $25,000. 
The greater part of this sum has already been subscribed 
by the people in Norwich and the friends of Dr. Martineau 
in Great Britain. It is desired, however, to make the 
memorial in a true sense international, and the committee 
in charge would greatly appreciate and welcome any 
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American contributions. It is a permanent memorial 
of the kind Dr. Martineau would have approved. 

Two days spent in Norwich during the last summer 
made me sure of the usefulness of such a building as is 
proposed. In a cathedral town our little church has not 
only lived, but through generations has maintained a 
noble standard of thought and action. In the birthplace 
of Martineau this work should not be allowed to languish. 
The Memorial Committee has decided to adhere to the 
published plans, in spite of the fact that the Octagon 
congregation will thus be faced for the moment witha 
debt of close upon £1,000. It has seemed, however, fair 
to the earnestness of those who have already given, as 
well as to the strong desire of the congregation for a 
worthy memorial, that this grave and courageous step 
should be taken. It is hoped that before the building is 
completed further gifts will have covered the whole cost, 
and any friends who wish to have a share in this memo- 
rial building may send their subscriptions directly to the 
secretary of the Martineau Memorial Fund, Mrs. F. A. 
Mottram, the Birches, Bracondale, Norwich, England. 
If it should be more convenient to the donors, I will gladly 
forward to Mrs. Mottram any sums sent to me for that 
purpose. Members of the First Parish in Cambridge 
have already sent $100 to this memorial fund, and I am 
sure that many persons throughout the country will be 
interested in it. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 

20 OXFORD ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


. The Gallican Church and the Pope. 


BY G. aC 


The following translations from two documents of 
historical interest are offered as a contribution to the 
discussion of the present ecclesiastical situation in France. 

The first is a declaration of the French clergy, con- 
vened in a representative assembly on the r9th of March, 
1682, of which declaration the first section (together 
with the closing words of the preamble) is as follows:— 

‘‘We, archbishops and bishops assembled at Paris 
by order of the king, with other deputies who repre- 
sent the Gallican Church, have judged it fitting, after 
mature deliberation, to determine and declare,— 


is 


‘‘That Saint Peter and his successors, vicars of Jesus 
Christ, and the whole Church as well, have received from 
God power only over spiritual things and those which 
concern salvation, and not over civil and temporal 
things, Jesus Christ himself teaching us ‘that his king- 
dom is not of this world’; and in another passage, 
‘that we should render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things which are God’s’; 
and that consequently this precept of the apostle Saint 
Paul can in nothing be altered or shaken. ‘Let every 
one be obedient to the higher powers; for there is no 
power which does not come from God, and it is he who 
ordains those which are upon the earth. He’ then who 
opposes the powers resists the ordinance of God.’ We 
consequently declare that kings and sovereigns are 
not subject to any ecclesiastical power by the ordinance 
of God in things temporal; that they cannot be de- 
posed either directly or indirectly by the authority of 
the heads of the Church; that their subjects cannot be 
dispensed from the submission and obedience which 
they owe them, or absolved from the oath of fidel- 
ity; and that this doctrine, necessary to the public 
tranquillity, and not less advantageous to the Church 
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than to the State, should be implicitly followed as being 
conformed to the law of God, to the traditions of the 
holy fathers, and to the example of the saints.’’ 

The imminent pulpit orator, Bossuet, then about 
to become Bishop of Meaux, was chosen to preach the 
opening sermon before the assembly. This discourse 
abounds in expressions of loyalty to the Holy See, but 
it is characterized no less by its outspoken defence 
of the liberties of the Gallican Church. Quoting from 
Saint Bernard words which in his time he had addressed 
to the Roman pontiff,—'‘The Roman Church is the 
mother of the churches, but not an imperial mistress, 
and you are not lord paramount of the bishops, but 
one of them,’’—he continues: ‘‘Words which this holy 
man did not utter for the purpose of weakening an 
authority which he caused to be revered throughout 
the whole world, but in order to recall to the memory 
of the successor of Saint Peter this sound doctrine, 
that Jesus Christ, who elevated him to so lofty a sta- 
tion, did not intend, nevertheless, to give to. him a char- 
acter superior to that of the episcopate, in order that, 
in this lofty position, he may take care to preserve 
in all the bishops the dignity of a character which he 
has in common with them, and that he may consider 


that there is always, in connection with great author- 


ity, something gentle and paternal in ecclesiastical 
’ government, since, if the pope is to govern the bishops, 
it is his duty to govern them by the common law which 
the Holy See has made its own by confirming it. This 
is what all the fathers have said; and although they 
might set aside laws in the interest of the public good, 
the most natural exercise of their power is to cause 
them to be observed by first observing them them- 
selves, as they have always made a profession of doing 
from the very beginning of Christianity. ‘This it is, 
too, which led the most pious king who has ever worn 
_the crown, the one most obedient to the Holy See and 
the most ardent defender of the Roman faith (you 
recognize Saint Louis), to adhere to these maxims, 
and to issue a solemn decree for the maintaining in his 
kingdom of ‘the common law and the power of the 
diocesan bishops (ordinaires), according to the general 
councils and the precepts of the holy fathers.’”’ 

It is under the influence of such teachings as these 
that the French clergy have learned the lesson of obedi- 
ence to the civil authority in all secular matters. 


A Study of a Popular Religious Term. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


‘“The world, the flesh, and the devil.” For countless 
generations this trinity of so-called evil has been allowed 
to remain undisturbed and undivided. Of recent years, 
however, the churches, even those who used the phrase 
most, have sought to dispart these friends. The ‘‘devil” 
went first. A more intelligent view of God and his re- 
lations with mankind made the exit inevitable. The 
‘‘world” follows or is following. The day is not far hence 
when ‘‘the world” will be as much a curiosity in the re- 
ligious museum as ‘‘the devil is to-day.” Prof. L. P. 
Jacks of Oxford has led us to think this by saying that 
“‘the unity of the spirit which knows nothing of east or 
west, embraces also the sacred and the secular, and 
transcends the difference of church and world.” A\I- 
though in the higher expressions of the religious life the 
second term is gradually becoming eliminated, the ma- 
jority of the churches of Christendom yet have a place 
for it in their vocabulary. It is true that it has acquired 
a fresh significance, and that to-day ‘‘the flesh” is a term 
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applied to a sensuous direction of the will; but even its 
fresh significance does not prevent it even yet becoming 
a prison to hitherto progressive people. Like many other 
things in modern Christianity, the new significance has 
been attributed to the originators of the old significance. 
The apostle Paul’s use of the word has received this 
‘arbitrary modernization’’; and Holtzman, quoted in 
Pfleiderer’s ‘‘Urchristentum,’ says well that, ‘‘when a 
writer gives us so clearly to understand that he means 
by flesh just real flesh, that when he wishes to explain it 
further he speaks, on occasion, of ‘beating the body,’ 
and of ‘the law of sin in the members,’ it is certainly not 
he who is to blame, but the fixed determination of his 
theological interpreters to misunderstand him, they 
fail to recognize the one single sense and meaning which 
his words will bear, and have wrested from them an in- 
terpretation which seems to be alterable at will, which 
is inconsistent with itself, and is extremely difficult to 
define.”’ 

The place of ‘‘the flesh,’ or ‘‘the body,” in religion is 

accounted for only on the hypothesis of evolution from 
physical to spiritual concepts of life. The present inquiry 
is prompted by the desire to trace out its primitive mean- 
ing and from the knowledge gained draw fresh strength 
for the life which is transcendent to that at present 
symbolized in ‘‘the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
. Before we seek the influence of this primitive conception 
on religion generally we will seek its meaning to Paul, 
who, without doubt, is largely responsible for this sur- 
vival of the unfit in the Church to-day. 

Although Paul was a Jew, and drew much of his 
theology, Jewish and Christian, from the teachings of 
the Pharisees, we do not find that the Old Testament 
contains the germs of his conception of ‘‘the flesh.”” As 
a matter of fact, there does not seem to be any ethical 
quality attached to word ‘‘flesh” in the Old Testament. 
It is as the late Prof. A. B. Davidson said in his ‘‘The- 
ology of the Old Testament,” that apart from the ordinary 
usages which are found to-day the word ‘‘is as far as 
possible from casting any aspersion of an ethical kind 
upon the flesh.” So foreign is the Pauline use of the 
word to the Old Testament that Ezekiel seems to give 
it quite a contrary meaning: ‘‘A new heart will I give 
unto you. ... I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh.” There 
ate many passages where physical frailty and moral 
frailty are linked together, but they are never confounded. 
The very notion of a principle of sin seated in the body 
or elsewhere lacks prominence. The prophets preached 
against particular sins, and sin with them was pride, 
idolatry, oppression, or some other form of transgres- 
sion. 

It seems most likely, however, that it is in this tendency 
to unite physical and moral frailty that we find the 
preparation of the Hebrew mind to receive later from 
other sources the notion that the flesh was the seat of 
sin. ‘This is borne out by Rev. W. E. Addis in his article 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica. Itis in such passages as 
Psalms ixxvii. 39 that we ‘‘reach the threshold of the 
New Testament idea of flesh.” 

Passing over the threshold, we find that Paul’s entire 
system of sin and atonement revolves round his concep- 
tion of the flesh. It will be seen that his use of ‘‘flesh”’ 
and ‘‘body” is as of interchangeable terms. We have 
‘the flesh of sin” and ‘‘the body of sin,” the ‘‘body of 
death” and ‘‘mortal flesh.” Necessarily also he shares 
with the Old Testament the idea of flesh as frailty; but, 
as Pfleiderer has so fully recognized, ‘‘Paul goes a long 
step beyond the conception of the merely unspiritual 
weak flesh,” he thinks of the flesh as ‘‘the seat of an active 
God-opposing principle.’’ 
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This use of the term ‘‘flesh” can only be clear to us in 
the light of Paul’s use of the word “‘sin.’’ With him 
it is a general principle, the source of sinful acts. This 
principle seems also to receive personification; for it is 
thought of as an independent entity, ‘‘an active subject 
to which all manner of predicates can be attached.” It 
came into the world, it is a tyrant to whom man is sold, 
it gives its slaves the wages of death. It isa demon spirit. 
The deadly miasma of this demon within Paul alone gives 
him justification for such a term as ‘‘the body of death.”’ 

It is customary for those who do not wish to attribute 
such animistic conceptions to Paul to point out that 
some of ‘‘the works of the flesh’’ are by no means con- 
nected with the physical life. The statement is true, 
but with Paul the fact that sins cease to be sensuous 
does not prove another source. He affirms that the 
‘‘flesh lusteth against the spirit,’’ and where it predomi- 
nates the ego is corrupted as it is made to ‘‘walk after 
the flesh.” The student of comparative religions finds 
his mind naturally return to the animistic and material- 
istic notions of primitive cults, when in the presence of 
a conception of the flesh like that we have outlined. 
Paul does not stand alone in this notion. The fact that 
he takes it for granted shows that his readers were already 
familiar with it. It was a part of popular belief. Seneca 
and Epictetus both looked upon the body as the source 
of evil. With them the ‘‘contempt of the body is the 
soul’s true freedom.” ‘The early Christians seem also 
to have held the same idea. Certain it is that the state- 
ment of Matt. v. 29, 30, has with it the look of an early 
Christian interpolation; but whether there as an inter- 
polation or as a mistaken tradition of the words of Jesus, 
it bears upon it the stamp of kinship with the animistic 
idea of the body. Epictetus almost parallels it when he 
says,—it may be with a touch of rhetoric,—‘‘Cast away 
from thee whatever inclines thy heart toward the flesh, 
and, if there is no other way of plucking it out, tear out 
thy heart itself along with it.” 

The belief that sin, evil, or impurity resides in the body 
is found in the Vedic and Iranian sacred books, and it 
was very familiar in the Eleusinian, Mithraic, and Phryg- 
ian mystery cults. This will be seen as we proceed to 
deal with the rites and doctrines of the Christian Church, 
which have been more or less partakers in this element 
of paganism. We may notice first how this notion helped 
to formulate the dogma of the Virgin birth. If sin dwelt 
in the flesh, how necessary that one whom the primitive 
Christians regarded as sinless should be presented by 
God with a body which should be free from this element! 
This, of course, is linked with that terrible Augustinian 
dogma of depravity, which, however, is by no means 
Augustinian in its essentials; for the fathers of the first 
three Christian centuries held to the perpetuation of 
sin through physical connection with Adam. 

The doctrine of atonement also receives much light 
from this primitive conception of flesh and its relation 
to sin. If sin dwelt in the flesh, then the body became 
contagious as with disease. This is seen in the numerous 
examples in primitive cults of the transference of sin. 
One mode of transference is mentioned in Leviticus. 
The record tells us that Aaron confessed over the head 
of a goat ‘‘all the iniquities of the children of Israel, . . . 
putting them on the head of the goat.” After this 
transference, which was looked on as physical, the goat 
was treated as infected with the sin; and both Aaron and 
the man who led it away were made ‘‘unclean.’ An 
Egyptian rite very similar is mentioned by Herodotus 
(2, 39) with this difference that the head of the animal 
is severed and cast into the river, that the waters may 
aid in carrying away the sins which have thus been trans- 
ferred. Wherever Paul or any modern orthodox Christian 
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affirms that Jesus was ‘‘made sin on our behalf,” they are 
but bringing into the present this pagan theory of the 
physical transference of sin. For a human scapegoat 1s 
by no means uncommon in these primitive cults. Some- 
times he was put to death, or at other times driven over 
the border carrying the national sins. Sometimes he 
was an evil man, as in the Attic festival of the Thargelia, 
or an exceptionally holy man, ‘‘being the better able, 
through his very holiness, to absorb harmlessly and dis- 
sipate the evils of others.” Cf. Farnell’s ‘‘Evolution of 
Religion,” 120 ff. ae 

The rite of baptism is also influenced by this view of 
the flesh. Initiation into many of the mystery cults 
was preceded by this rite. In some of the Mediterranean 
religions the lustration, we are told, was conceived of as a 
washing away of old sins and a new birth. Such lustra- 
tions belong to, and in all probability are the result of, 
the primeval notion that all sin arose from the flesh, 
and that the cleansing of the one would tend to eradicate 
the other. 

Confession also seems to have been regarded as a 
‘‘sneaking out” of sin from the body, and thus it became 
a part of the purification rites of the Samothracian 
mysteries. Farnell quotes an interesting Babylonian 
confession, which is very much in harmony with the idea 
that the penitent felt his spoken words to be the vehicles 
of his sin to certain alien substances. Fasting and the 
general asceticism of the Christian ages both could supply 
many examples of this survival of an ancient super- 
stition. Let it suffice to point out that the mention of 
the body and flesh independent of the will of man when 
speaking of sin tends to supply us with many more ex- 
amples of the same ascetic enthusiasm. 

Curious, indeed, are some of the definitions and epithets 
which have been thrown at our physical nature as men 
have come and gone. ‘The sins of Nero were, in the mind 
of one writer, connected with his body, when he called it 
‘‘a compound of mud and blood.” If Francis of Assisi 
called his body ‘‘My brother, the ass,’ Gregory of 
Nazianzen was more Pauline in speaking of it ‘‘the enemy”’ 
he dreaded; and, although Carlyle wrote sarcastically 
once of ‘‘patent animated digesters,’’ he spoke more in 
harmony with our modern view when he said the body 
was ‘‘a shadow system gathered round our ME, wherein, 
through some moments or years, the divine essence is to 
be revealed in the flesh.”’ ; 

WATERFORD, ME. 


Self-improvement. 


God’s kingdom is not all of the common missionary 
type, noble as much of this is. We all have minds to 
improve and cultivate, both for the highest pleasure of 
living as well as for that wider power of human service 
which mental culture affords. No man need or ought 
to be content to be shut up in the narrow groove neces- 
sary for bread-winning. There is a demand for im- 
provement of the very self, which is not to be confused 
with the vulgar idea of getting on. It is of an enlarged 
manhood that I am thinking, to which more and larger 
thoughts shall be possible, and these subordinated to 
noble purpose. And this is possible to every rank and 
calling. .I never heard of more homely or more sensible 
advice than that given to some workingmen by the late 
Dean Stanley, who held that the passing events and occur- 
rences of life afford the happiest indication of the direction 
in which knowledge can be augmented and our minds im- 
proved by reflection. A great war, whether we or our 
neighbors are the principals involved, raises many 
questions that need wider knowledge and deeper reflec- 
tion than popular passion can supply. Social problems 
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of vast issues are always rising to view; nor does it be- 
come even a workingman to depend on partisan elec- 
tioneers ‘for the not specially trustworthy information 
on matters so deeply affecting all. Here, too, is the 
kingdom of God, and the one talent has its possibility 
of service in the upbuilding thereof.—Walliam Wooding. 


The Spiritual Fatigue of the World. 


BY REV. CLARENCE LATHBURY. 


The alert heart is conscious of a new mood or spiritual 
current in the world bearing in the direction of reality. 
To the confirmed traditionalist this new movement 
seems like the collapse of religion. It is, however, a 
resumption of life, and not a reaction against institutional 
religion. It is a recurrence of the pure stream of divinity 
that throbs in the race. Numerous reactions have oc- 
curred in the Church,—a great one named Protestantism 
and a multitude of minor ones when the unit split to 
pieces, each fragment setting up against the other. But 
the new action is appearing in silent power like the ascent 
of spring, and is entirely unrelated to the antagonisms 
that have marred Christendom. ‘This one takes the orbit 
of nature, is a return to balance, the readjustment of the 
moral instinct which had somehow gotten awry in its 
expression. Everything is now becoming vital and 
fragrant, like wheat and roses. That holy thing—human 
nature—is breaking the withes that bound it, and is 
awaking to joy and power. Men are finding themselves, 
and indigenous gifts are beginning to flower and throb. 
Effete theories are being husked off like the wrappings 
that cover the corn, and individuality is coming to the 
front. That most precious treasure of humanity—nature 
—is appearing and breaking automatic formulas as 
Samson, rejoicing in his strength, snapped the fetters 
that held him. Institutional religion is vanishing like 
the ice on the earth when the returning sunbeams call 
to the verdure. 

I do not say that the old order, or disorder, was avoid- 
able or undesirable; for the awkwardness of immature 
life and the artifice that accompanies the early stages of 
genius are the inexorable path to attainment. ‘The ‘‘raw 
greens of spring’ that Walter Pater mentions are the 
incipient glories of the summer. I am only announcing 
a new mood in the world which is fast relegating to 
desuetude ecclesiasticism with all its millinery and dogma. 
Every institution is having the chaff fanned out of it. 
Prescriptive religion and art and science, the mechanical 
everywhere, is becoming a spent force. It cannot con- 
tinue as it has in the presence of life bursting through 
every aperture of the times. The languor that accom- 
panies the mere thought of the strictly catechetical or 
propositional is not a depreciation of the good and the 
true, but a healthy and virile intolerance of a terminology 
that palls on the modern soul, an impatience with defi- 
nitions dispensed for the bread of life. There is a return 
to directness, sincerity, and diplomacy is becoming to 
be so real and unfeigned as to say at first hand exactly 
what it means. 

It is a matter of frequent remark that the world is 
spiritually exhausted. A universal brain and heart fag 
with the old régime is quite evident, and this old régime 
will certainly be moored in some quiet bay, if it does 
not alter its course and become an expression of life, 
abandoned by the onrushing current. The outer struct- 
ure may possibly remain for a little while, like a giant of 
the woods girdled at its base, a magnificent skeleton amid 
the surrounding verdure. We are forsaking botany for 
flowers, astronomy for. the open sky, geology for the 
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quarries, sociology for men, and theology for God and 
humanity. Literature and metaphysics are no longer 
interesting as purely such. They must have the circu- 
lation of life expound the actual and the living. He 
who has accomplished in the arena of every-day action 
is called upon to tell us what he has seen and done, 
whether or not he is capable of weaving fine sentences. 
We have so long brooded over the knotty problems of 
heaven and earth; so long been surfeited with the feint 
of bald explanation called philosophy, that our heads 
ache with the strain. The propaganda against nature 
is ceasing, and she is resuming her dear, retarded way. 
It is as impossible to permanently or long impede life 
as to bar the arrow-like stream of the Yosemite, where 
it shoots the canyon. It will inundate or run around all 
obstacles with laughter and singing. 

The mischief came with the rupture between religion 
and life. Of course, life must proceed, and religion, where 
it was alien, be consigned to its appropriate euthanasia. 
Religion must stand by the irrepressible energy that 
swells in the bud and beats in the pulse, or she is lost. 
It is the religion of theorem and paraphernalia that is 
having repudiation. The most fascinating thing in the 
world is a bit of blessed human nature; and, if the churches 
are scantly attended, do not interest the people, the in- 
evitable conclusion is that nature is not there. Life 
in her perennial march divests herself of the irrelevant 
and extraneous. She will have no parley, but tacitly 
and urbanely drops what lacks sap and breath. 

What many people deem ominous is as orderly as new 
grass amid last year’s stubble. Traditional religion has 
denied its adherents a poised career. It has not dared 
to take life at its positive, concrete value, and gloriously 
exist because the fathers of the Church have seen in it 
the spark that might fire the magazine. We have paused 
at our vocation of becoming men because the articles 
forbade us. Even laughter, an emotion as general and 
hygienic as water and light, was once deemed levity on 
Sunday. The Lord laughs in his heaven in response to 
the general joy of the universe. The breezy, sanitary 
writings, with a spicy, out-of-door flavor, were for the 
greater part censured. The sweet waters ran in the 
wilderness, and people went thither to drink. Labelled 
religious literature became a synonym for what is tame 
and unbalanced, therefore false. Men involuntarily 
turned from what was catalogued religious without a 
disposition to examine it. At present nine-tenths of 
such writing does not pay for printing and binding. The 
actual work has been done aside with the disapproval 
of the institution, and it was very long before it would 
admit certain immortal conceptions that breathe the 
spirit of universal sweetness and truth. 

The traditional conception invaded the very citadel 
of personality, and divided man against himself. His 
beautiful synthesis was despoiled. The divine intellect, 
with its vast equipment, was limited and subordinated 
to certain tenets, articles, and by-laws. There was a 
constant challenge of the natural order by the Church, 
and existence itself was a postponement. ‘‘Men of God” 
maintained a propaganda against everything dear to the 
out-of-door person. Christian character lacked mascu- 
linity and brave abandon, while instincts as sacred and 
dominant as thirst were removed from the permissive 
list with inevitable disastrous results. Nature is the 
breath of God, religion at the eternal font. Life is truly 
divine when all its parts conspire to a general and legiti- 
mate end. We are not for broken ends, but for high and 
comprehensive purposes. ‘The fatal error of conformity 
was that it set man against himself, and he fought out 
the battle pluckily, with nature on his side, and triumph- 
ant. The Creator has put our salvation within us, as 
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he has put the tree in the heart of the nut, and it must 
appear with the same fidelity and strength. One might 
as well attempt to bind the north wind as that mystic, 
breezy, potent something breaking through every cell 
of our being. It will override and subordinate at last 
all barriers. At this very moment the tide is rising over 
all institutionalism like an impromptu, regenerating 
action. All cults and isms are feeling the thrill of its 
approach. Each pulsation leaves remains of the old be- 
hind as the blood excretesits waste. The spent literatures, 
like the mold of the forest, are having new growths which 
contain of the old all that is of worth. The new wine 
is bursting the old bottles, and the young blood is hasten- 
ing to the fields and insisting upon a religion consonant 
with the vegetation and the sky. 

The world had been so long tethered to traditionalism 
that it had almost forgotten that it was born to live. 
It stopped living and held meetings. It carried its 
ambiguities and lucubrations into the other world, pict- 
uring heaven as an everlasting assembly for formal 
worship. There was no dear domestic charm in the 
heaven of the old theologian. His religion, except in 
rare instances, lacked greatness and sweetness. Its 
contour was not that of the field, impromptu and joyous, 
but rather catechetical and cabalistic. It wearied and 
depressed. There was an irritating anxiety for self- 
improvement, a desperate attempt to save the soul by 
some intellectual formula at the expense of the physical 
part of man, a commercial balancing of expedients with 
a politic eye for the future that in sincere moments was 
not desired. Men sought God by analysis, peered behind 
the stars for glimpses of his face, builded ambiguous 
sentences descriptive of him, and thought they had thus 
discovered him. The rose was comprehended by dis- 
solution in some alembic that destroyed it in the process. 
So the old theologian lost and did not recover his God. 
He forgot that life is to be lived, and not to be brooded 
over; that it is a succession of vital experiences, not an 
axiom or syllogism, but gladness and confidence and love,— 
in brief, that indescribable felicity which in despair of a 
definition we have named human nature. He forgot 
that life is plucking the flower of the present without too 
much consideration, as a child fills his hands on summer 
days; that it is confidence in the present order that 
suspects not treachery in the folds of her mantle. Faith 
in life is the sublimest faith in the God of life. Coming 
into the presence of life is like coming to the sea, where 
declarations and dogmas shrink away, leaving the feeling 
that the inventors of them never tasted reality at all. 
We are forsaking the rudiments of the suppositional, the 
complexities and perplexities of imposed and concocted 
systems, the elaborate and subtle calculations of oral 
chances, the inquisitorial conscience, and are taking 
straight, unhampered growth into the day, or, like the 
loosed bird, mounting on happy wing to altitudes of peace 
and wideness. 

There is little of the blighting and benumbing intro- 
spection of other years. We are keeping our child-spirit 
along with our maturer acquisitions; that is, we are 
keeping our life. The self-accusing child is abnormal. 
As it is born, it faces the sun, and its heart seeks beauty 
and gladness. The tired world is quitting its painful 
search for personal defects and is allowing itself to grow. 
The modern soul is more erect and happy, with a better 
disposition to front the morning and enjoy the good of 
the day. There is a surer feeling that the journey is 
onward, and that the past is the past. He who lifts not 
up his eyes on high misses the landscape and the stars. 
He dwells in the poor radius of his own shadow, and life 
becomes so cramped that it becomes misleading. We 
have too much contemplated sin and too little that 
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eternal, positive matter,—health. We exist only in the 
divine affirmatives, those immovable principles that 
bulwark the creation. A pre-eminent virtue is to let 
self alone and begin at once to live. The mistake of the 
proverbially ‘‘pious” is that they suspend living and 
go in search of defects, and, where they cannot find the 
real article, they are prone to manufacture it. The hy- 
percritical imagination can find evil as easily as disease, 
and it can create both by psychologic juggling. He who 
is disposed can find death in any square inch of the 
healthy organism. . 

So well-meaning persons have tortured themselves 
with illusive sins to the verge of desperation. If life is 
the gift of God, if it is good in itself, centred in its own 
joys, its own all-sufficient reward, we need not constantly 
look in dark corners for lurking evil or fearfully ask 
ourselves if it is really worth living. If religion is simply 
the fullest possible life, including the entire circle of 
triple expression, why not go immediately to living, 
as, indeed, we seem now to have fully made up our 
minds. Wearied with eternal postponement and limi- 
tation, we resume what we should never have foregone. 
Let life have unhindered way, and she will crown herself. 
Let us take the breath of the day, and our blood will 
regain its wonted brilliance. Life is its own glory, and 
the only heaven there is is the supreme harmony of exist- 
ence. An unformulated yet definite trust in the heart of 
goodness, a conviction that ‘‘God’s in his heaven,” and 
‘‘All’s right with the world,” an involuntary and cheerful 
utterance in daily life of the principles of human nature,— 
here is a definition of grace that can never be superseded. 
The event seems of sudden approach, but its first beams 
shone from the faith of the prophets of long ago. 

An almost universal disposition to enjoy the life that 
now is, a feeling that the end of being is the happiness and 
completion of man, is here. Tradition held in leash 
almost every buoyant impulse, but the new attitude 
gives men the liberty of their sphere. Puritan theology 
had none of the transports and freedom of nature: it 
was inflexible and propositional, lacked juice and ro- 
tundity,—in brief, that very element we discover in the 
trees and corn and thicket, exuberant abandon. It 
had not been in the sun enough to give it bloom and 
freshen its sap. But we are bravely recovering from the 
illusion that to be good is to be miserable. ‘‘The litera- 
ture of woe,” as much of the religious writing of the past 
has been named, is heaped on unused shelves, and but 
little of it is now having birth. There is a wholesome 
rejection of what was never true and never pleasant. 
The jumbled and unnourished mind is calling for elemental 
simplicity and for love, pure strains from nature’s heart. 

If our religion puzzles the will, and makes us dreary, 
we may be sure it lacks vitality; for life is perennially 
young and glad, as consistently vivacious as sunbeams. 
If life, however conventionally upright, however pro- 
fessionally proper, is morose and acrid, alien to the 
spirit of the child, of a type that engenders not joy, 
there is something faulty in its foundation. It¥lingers 
in some tideless eddy, breeding stagnation and sadness. 
It should be as sparkling as the blood in the deer, as 
palatable as the nectar in the rose. It should never don 
the garments of sanctity, but bear the grace of the clover 
and the wheat, emit the fragrance of the woods. The 
life that is of one piece with God’s must be sane and 
bounteous, remote from the withered and conventional 
type enfeebled by fears and without cheerfulness or 
gentleness. 

Human joy lay so long under the altar of protest that 
nature herself recoiled. A noble woman who had her- 
self studied moral problems from her youth in the vain 
effort to find peace, said: ‘‘I have done with theology 
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forever. henceforth I dwell with life, I live with love.’ 
It is a harbinger of renewal when at last thinking is 
subordinated to living, when the wearied mind turns 
from arid hypotheses to serviceable philanthropies. 
Said Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘One I have to make good, 
myself: others I have to make happy, if I may.” A re- 
ligion that does not take this point of vision cannot 
continue, because humanity cannot accept that which 
abandons so precious and indispensable a portion of life. 
Without it religion would be in the air, foundationless 
and vapid. Its raptures could not properly be named 
joys,—the joys that swell in the bud and chant in the 
winds, the shout of the soul resounding through all the 
corridors of the body, sane, robust, hilarious. 

The resumption of life is now fully here. Formalism 
touched its ebb some time ago, and the sea is returning. 
It is long since some rare spirits shook away the trappings 
of tradition and wrote their books of spontaneity and 
power,—the seed-plots from which new literatures are 
rising. [Those who dared to live and think alone, to 
meet the Almighty in the great open, are the precious 
treasure of the race. The new mood is so fully upon us 
that we are already forgetting the former bondage,— 
an unhappy reminiscence now and then glanced at and 
quickly put away. A new face is upon every institution. 
Even the Quakers are wearing colors and organizing kin- 
dergartens. It is no longer wicked for the children to 
shout on the best day of the week, to dip their young feet 
in the surf, or skip upon the hills. The old condition is 
remembered as bad dreams of the night when the morning 
sun is streaming over the counterpane. To be sute, 
there are a few antiquated and misinformed souls who 
connect the renaissance of life with religious decline, but 
they are few and becoming fewer. He whose -pulse is 
beating with the day knows that the race is standing on a 
loftier plateau than ever before. Reality is here, and 
we are insisting that the most venerable institution 
shall have a new breath. Even the Omnipotent is 
challenged to prove himself something more than a 
contrivance of the theologians. The very creation is 
cast into the alembic of man,.and illusions and shame 
are revealed as such. Life is dropping them as pines shed 
their dead branches. 

The vocation of the Protestant and iconoclast is done, 
for we have learned that the things not of God will fall 
of their own weight. We are building, building, and 
permitting degenerate institutions to efface themselves. 
Life can stand alone, for it has underneath it the shoulders 
of power. It is stimulating to ramble in the Mariposa 
Groves, and feel an entire irresponsibility for the stability 
of those rooted giants that seem to brush the sky and 
grapple with the heart of the earth. All really living 
things sustain us by their atmosphere of strength and 
trust. ‘The new mood is a new sense of the security of 
the creation, an instinctive return to her bosom, a shifting 
from the attic to the fields with the non-commitant relief 
and gladness. 

We have noted of late years the preponderance of 
biography, the innumerable disquisitions in biology, the 
tendency to study at first hand out of door, the tremen- 
dous social awakening as evidences of the modern vital 
mood. ‘The suppositional and conjectural temperament 
is as dead as the mummy of Pharaoh. The book that can 
command a reading beyond the opening pages must 
contain a deep strain of nature. This is the test invol- 
untarily applied to every writing; and, if it have spirit 
and breath, it matters little where it is otherwise classed. 
‘The truth is, we never actually took the old order to heart. 
It was an aside from the current of life, tolerated like the 
many conventions and fads that hem usin, and from which 
we know not how to escape. All the time there was a 
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deeper code in the bosom of domestic and business ex- 
perience, a faith ingrained and human, the divine codex 
which was the real body of our religious life. The other 
was superimposed, worn as an amulet or fetish which we 
relinquished when the new scientific régime shifted it as 
wheat. So we recovered the disposition to face the morn- 
ing and imbibe the gladness of the day. 
ELMwoop, Mass. 


For the Christian Register. 


Every Day. 


BY CHARLOTTE PORTER, 


And God said, “Let there be light!” 


Every day the river dreams, 
Muddy ebb and all. 

Every day the city gleams 
Through the smoky pall. 

Every day my light within 
Laughs at little human sin, 
Smooths the darkened brow 

With its glad ‘““How now!” 

Sin and smoke and turbid streanis 
Glow, embraced in sudden beams, 
Lifted, lighted, shining-shod, 

In the footing light hath trod, 
Freed from any thrall. 

Love! thy light thus crowns a soul 
‘Till the flaws enhance the whole 
And the spirit laud; 

All the faults ye would destroy 
Glister, melt in light, in joy, 

Of the ray from God! 


Che Pulpit. 


Let All the People praise Thee. 


BY REV. JOHN CUCKSON. 


Let the people praise Thee, O God, let all the people praise thee.— 
PSALM Ixvii. 5. 


Worship is a perennial instinct. It is an exhalatéon 
of the soul that rises in the human heart at the thought 
of God, like the mists from the valleys, at the warm 
touch of the sun. The religious being cannot restrain 
its native emotions, and sings and prays from stress of 
need, now from excess of joy, and then from deeps of 
sorrow. And so altars are raised in every land, and forms 
of worship are created to meet undying necessities. 
Man prays alone when no earthly ear listens to his 
prayers, and he gathers with others in some hallowed 
place to blend his voice with theirs in common worship. 
The primary function of the church is to keep alive and 
to cultivate the devotional spirit in the individual and 
in the community, and efforts have been made, and are 
still being made, to discover and employ aids to devo- 
tion. Whatever forms of thought and expression are 
conducive to reverence and worship may be legitimately 
employed for that purpose. But the religious instinct 
is a delicate spiritual organism, and can only exist in a 
suitable atmosphere. It is above all things natural, 
normal, real, and, when either forced or imitated, it be- 
comes formal and mechanical. The true worshipper 
prays when he is in the mood for prayer, and avails 
himself of every means and occasion by which the spirit 
of prayer is kindled. The exercise that fills his soul with 
unwonted fires, and saves it from becoming cold, sordid, 
and commonplace, whether it be the reading of a Psalm 
or prayer, or whether it be listening tu uplifting and 
inspiring thoughts, is an act of devotion, anything that 
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quickens those tender emotions which are the best part 
of a good man’s life, and which remind him that he is 
not only the fleeting child of time, but the imperishable 
heir of eternity is a means of grace. This stirring of 
latent feeling may come at intervals. It may visit us 
in solitude, in health, or in sickness, when we are alone 
with our own thoughts, wandering by the seashore, 
climbing the hills, walking or riding through the shady 
woods, or lying patiently on beds of sickness. Who can- 
not recall times in his experience, tranquil and beautiful 
hours, when visions of God and of the supreme beauty 
of nature and of life have opened his soul, and let in 
the great lights of a heaven about him? Who does not 
remember when, on the trackless ocean, or amid the high 
mountains, or beneath the midnight stars, or in the 
depths of a desolating sorrow, what Wordsworth calls 
‘*a sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused”’ 
has taken full possession of him, and made him feel as 
the disciples did on the Mount of Transfiguration. He 
has stood alone with God, and the realities of the spir- 
itual world and the profound mysteries of life have 
touched him with a divine surprise. 

But these occasions, beautiful and refreshing as they 
are, seem all too fitful and rare. They are not frequent 
enough to keep a soul absorbed in anxiety and care 
from falling back again into the dull round of earthly 
pursuits and the murky atmosphere of common day. 
Something is needed to make these spiritual ecstacies 
more frequent and durable, and to clothe the daily life 
with a divineness that does not linger, but stays. The 
great thing is to make that habitual which otherwise 

visits us too seldom to accomplish for us all that we 
need. Something must be done, and done constantly, 
to keep the soul alive to its origin and destiny, and save 
it from degenerating into a mere animalism more or less 
refined; and so men come together at stated periods and 
in hallowed places to cultivate the spirit of worship, and 
to break the spell which keeps them too close to earth 
and too far from heaven. 

The church was created for this purpose. Ministers 
have been educated and set apart to discharge the func- 
tion of receiving and dispensing light and inspiration. 
Rekigious services have been arranged with the object 
of kindling and feeding that life in God and in God-like 
things which is better nurtured in fellowship than in 
solitude, and systematic relief and sympathy has been 
developed and organized to familiarize the minds of men 
with the presence and help of God in their joys and in 
their afflictions. To me this great institution of the 
Church and its varied offices, no matter what name it 
bears, is the most beneficently beautiful organization in 
human history. It does for the minds and hearts of 
men what no other institution can accomplish. To lead 
men to God, to make them feel that they are under his 
watchful care, to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
to lighten the heavy burdens of care, to heal the wounds 
of life, to soften its pains and soothe its sorrows, to visit 
the afflicted in their bereavement, and to touch human 
life at a thousand points for its good, is what every true 
church is doing daily, and is a great achievement. When- 
ever you think of the church, think of it in this capacity 
and in no other, as the great humane keeper of mankind. 
Think of ministers for the silent good they do in the 
community, often amid trial and sore disappointment, 
and with no hope, from first to last, of what the world 
calls reward. Think of the weekly services of public 
worship as conducive to faith, hope, high desire, and 
blessed relief from the stress and strain of life. Judge 
the churches from any other standpoint, and you cannot 
help misjudging them. Weigh them by any other scales, 
and you will surely do them a grave injustice. 
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It is my object, at the present moment, to invite your 
attention to the character and purpose of devotional 
worship. The president of Harvard University has re- 
cently called public attention to the nature and limita- 
tions of the forms of worship, and, in pointing out some 
of the dangers of religious forms and ceremonies, he has 
done scant justice to the true function which they dis- 
charge. The great aim of what is called religious ritual 
is to provoke and find outlet for the thoughts and emo- 
tions of worshippers in a prayerful mood. That is the 
best ritual which does this widely and effectively, which 
by meditation and song, by prayer and sermon, does for 
the many what could not well be done by the few. When 
we meet for public worship, we meet to give expression 
not only to our personal feelings and needs, but to join 
others in the same conditions as ourselves. It is, there- 
fore, only reasonable to conclude that in seeking to help 
many minds with varied emotions forms of worship 
must be provided which are rich and impressive, and 
which cover a large range of experience, and in which 
young and old, rich and poor, can take part. Public 
worship is not a soliloquy, it is a communion. No one 
man, no matter how able he may be or how wide his 
experience, can do all for a large body of worshippers 
which they desire. They must do something for them- 
selves. They do not come to church, when they come 
in the right spirit, to be spectators of a ceremony, but 
to take their part in common worship, to sing the same 
hymns and breathe the same prayers, and to feel that 
they have joined with others in an act of solemn worship. 
It is obvious, therefore, that any form of devotion which 
is to meet the necessities of the case must be of such 
a nature as to give all who seek to join in it an oppor- 
tunity to do so, not silently, but vocally, and to do so 
without any sense of incongruity or unreality in the act. 
The object of worship is not the statement of dogma, 
but the expression of religious feeling; and, whenever 
prayer, whether by the minister or congregation, drops 
into mere narrative or argument or statement of belief, 
it ceases to be prayer and becomes more like a prosaic 
and mechanical exercise. Devotion never loses sight of 
God or breaks away from conscious relations with him 
without losing its reverential and devout character. It 
is unique in this respect, that it is the soul’s conscious- 
ness of the divine presence, and an indication that it 
desires to put itself in the fittest attitude for exalted 
communion. Anything, therefore, that interferes with 
reverence and devoutness and sincerity of worship is in- 
compatible with true worship. It is a discord, an an- 
achronism, an anomaly, something out of keeping with 
the purpose of the occasion. A word that awakens 
criticism, an act that provokes mirth or annoyance, 
breaks the spell of worship, and the mind instantly 
wanders from its appointed field, and seldom gets back 
again to its proper function. 

Now, when we consider forms of public worship, there 
are two very important things to be borne in mind. 
Scope must be provided for permanent religious instincts 
which are always the same whether in the temple of the 
Hindu, the mosque of the Mohammedan, or the cathe- 
drals of Christendom; and provision has to be made for 
temporary emotions. There are feelings which find ex- 
pression in prayer, which are common to the human 
race. All men possess them, and no age has been able 
to dispense with them. These constitute the stable ele- 
ment in all forms of devotion, whether written or im- 
promptu. There is a sameness about worship which is 
inevitable because it springs from universal needs, and 
has to do with world-wide and age-long experiences. 
The scope for originality in all acts of worship, whether 
read or spoken, is not very large. All our methods of 
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worship, time-honored or extemporaneous, have certain 
repeating notes in them. We sing the songs of the ages 
or the psalms and hymns which have the poetry of a 
common sentiment in them. We read passages of script- 
ure which our fathers, from time immemorial, delighted 
to hear, and extracts from modern literature grate upon 
our feelings, no matter how excellent they may be. It 
is hardly to be expected that we can seriously better the 
devotional exercises of past ages, and old forms and the 
framework in which they are set have a strange fascina- 
tion for us. Who would give up the Hebrew Psalms as 
forms of religious worship for any other liturgical exer- 
cise? The ancient prayers have a fulness and richness 
about them, when they are not spoiled by obsolete theol- 
ogy, which cannot be found in any more modern manuals 
of devotion. It matters not whether they have been 
used in the Catholic or Episcopal churches, if they em- 
body universal feelings in language not to be surpassed 
for its dignity and solemn beauty. We do not object to 
the use of prayers, let their origin be what it may, which 
best expresses our own sentiments, provided they do so 
veraciously. We cannot pray in any language, whether 
ancient or modern, which conflicts with our reason or 
provokes controversy. It is impossible for most of us 
to habitually use prayers which rest upon a basis of 
what is to us mere legend or false theology. The thought 
and sentiment of our forms of worship must be in harmony 
with reason and conscience, or they cannot fulfil their 
purpose. Nothing could induce me to use prayers in 
public worship addressed to any being but God, or to 
present petitions to the Almighty inconsistent with my 
belief in his character and ways. Other men think 
differently and pray according to their convictions, and 
their sincerity is not to be challenged. The veracious 
prayer that is spontaneous and not improvised and per- 
functory is surely the prayer that avails. It is the soul’s 
sincere desire. Let it travel along well-worn tracks or 
along paths before untrod, it is still the fervent and 
effectual prayer. 

Therefore, in the preparation of manuals of devotion, 
which are legitimate aids to worship, care should be 
taken to provide prayers and devotional responses which 
can never become obsolete, which are as appropriate in 
one age or place as in another, and which, for their beauty 
and impressiveness, cannot be surpassed and never be- 
come stale and unprofitable. We do not weary of the 
Twenty-third Psalm or the Lord’s Prayer, because they 
strike a chord in every heart that is human. So there 
are many prayers and responses which are forever true, 
and lose nothing of their force by repetition. 

But, if a book of Common Prayer gathers into itself 
statements of belief which, though once true to the minds 
that believed them, have ceased to be true in a new age, 
it is a hindrance and not a help to devotion to be called 
upon to repeat them. It matters little whether we read 
creeds in which we do not believe or repeat prayers 
steeped in obsolete doctrine, the result is the same. We 
are not- acting sincerely and veraciously, and are using 
words which, for us, have lost their significance. This 
is what the president of Harvard University lamented, 
the tendency to stereotype thought in creed and prayer, 
and to perpetuate it by constant repetition long after it 
has ceased to be true. But, when, as in the service-book 
used in this church, there is no unbelievable dogma, no 
doctrine which will not be just as true a hundred years 
hence as it is to-day, no Psalm or prayer which cannot be 
repeated without provoking doubt or awakening criti- 
cism, the objection raised by President Eliot does not 
apply. There is nothing in our simple and beautiful 
service taken from the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
and from the prayers of the ages which cramps the in- 
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tellect or ossifies the emotions. The Psalms and respon- 
Sive prayers have been selected for their universality 
and breadth and fervor, and in using them we are neither 
embarrassed nor discontented. They enrich our devo- 
tion and make us all sharers in an act of worship. We 
do not sit and look on and listen all the time, but we 
take living words on our lips, and by the aid of lofty 
and tender thoughts and sentiments are enabled to pray 
with the heart and with the understanding. We none of 
us believe in a long and ornate liturgy, but neither do 
most of us believe in a cold and bare exercise in which 
the minister does everything and the congregation noth- 
ing. It is with prayers as it is with hymns. We do not 
care to have the choir do all the singing for us; and, when 
sometimes we stand up to sing a hymn to an unfamiliar 
tune, we feel as if we had been deprived of something in 
which we would fain have shared. So it is with our 
prayers. We would not miss the outpouring of the 
minister’s prayer, as it flows from an uplifted heart; but 
we long to have some place in the service where we can 
pray ourselves in language which better expresses our 
feelings than any words we can shape for ourselves, and 
others can pray with us. Besides, the prayer-book we 
use is, in my judgment, the best exposition of our re- 
ligious position. If I wanted to give a stranger some 
idea of what our church stands for, I should place our 
service-book in his hands. hat conveys more of our 
positive conviction and the true attitude in which we 
stand to God and duty, Jesus Christ and Christianity, 
life and immortality, than the completest expository tract 
or pamphlet ever written. Both in what it says and 
what it does not say, it represents us at our best, and 
includes the tone and spirit of our faith, which is apt to 
be left out of the controversial pamphlet. The hymn- 
book, as an expression of our best thought and feeling, is 
fuller, richer, completer, than our manuals of belief. 
The prayers which interpret our souls tell the world 
more of what we think and feel in our inmost hearts, 
what we believe and what we hope for, than the most 
learned and elaborate treatise. In them we are more 
concerned to utter our inmost convictions, the truths 
by which we daily live, than to challenge comparison 
with other men’s opinions. 

Then I plead for a simple and beautiful ritual, in be- 
half of the young worshippers in our churches. There 
is not too much in the ordinary religious service that is 
interesting and helpful to them, and yet in our common 
worship they cannot be overlooked and forgotten. There 
is, and ought to be, a place for them in the services of 
the church. They are not without their serious moods, 
when meditation is sweet and prayer is natural; and to 
join their elders in the most solemn act of life is a privi- 
lege which they can enjoy. In our prosy, matter-of-fact 
lives we often do injustice to the poetic and religious 
instincts of children, and fancy that they are as destitute 
of religious emotion as we are. It is not so; and, when 
a form of public worship is being prepared, they ought to 
have a place in it. How often do we hear the complaint 
from churches with a bald service, that the young people 
are not satisfied? They desire to take a responsive part 
in worship, and cannot do so. There are rituals which 
develop insincere belief and cold formality; but all ritual 
is not to be condemned on account of these excesses, and, 
when a church possesses a service which is reasonable, 
reverent, warm, devout, and against which no exception 
can be taken on the score of effete dogma or vain repe- 
tition, it possesses one of the most powerful aids to the 
cultivation of the religious spirit. It need not necessarily 
exclude the free prayer of the minister; but, covering a 
wider range of emotion and reaching more varied needs, 
it supplements the spontaneous act of personal prayer, 
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and gives fuller and richer expression to that common 

worship which is most effective when many souls, regard- 

less of their differing circumstances, can share in it. 
PLymoutH, MAss. 


" Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


What is the Intention? 


Frisbie Hoar was fond of telling, with great humor, 
the story of the visit which an American Irishman 
made with a new-comer to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York. As they passed up the aisles of that mag- 
nificent building and wondered at the beauty of roof 
and windows, the new-comer cried out,— 

‘‘Why, it beats the devil!”’ 

To which the other replied, ‘‘That’s the intention.”’ 

This story recurs to me often and often as people 
who have been bred among the mechanics of ecclesi- 
asticism ask me what is the use of churches? why people 
should keep up the organization? and, in general, what 
organized religion is for? In one word, 

What is the intention? 

In addressing a large assembly in New Hampshire, 
a generation ago, I put my answer to this question in 
some form. I printed the answer. When it arrived 
in England, our friends of the Unitarian newspaper 
in London announced that Mr. Hale had left the Uni- 
tarian body and had joined the socialists. In fact, 
I had not left the Unitarian body, and the Unitarian 
body had not left me. But, in answer to a good many 
inquiries as to what is the intention, I reprint, for the 
benefit of the new generation, what I said to their fathers 
before some of them were born. 


To say the truth, the languor, not to say the failure, 
of our decorous, but somewhat slow system of church 
administration, comes in, in proportion as we forget or 
neglect this original object of all church organization. 
People say of the Unitarian Church that it wants enthu- 
siasm,—that it must hunt up some object for its attacks, 
to awaken the enthusiasm of its young men and maidens. 
Object enough, if it will only hold to the original object, 
and bring in the kingdom of God! The failure comes 
where this object is kept out of sight, by some miserable 
piece of fussy method which, for the moment, takes the 
place of it. A young man, startled and glad to be star- 
tled, by finding out that he also is God’s child, and has 
God’s work to do in the world, comes to you in the joy 
of that discovery, and offers his maiden service in the 
great army. And you give him his post,—by telling 
him you would like to have him sell tickets among his 
friends for a strawberry party, which is to provide the 
means for carpeting the pulpit stairs. When you treat 
your first recruit so, you have no reason to wonder 
that the second recruit is long in coming. Let the 
recruits see that you have an object no less than God 
himself has! Let them see that the object of your 
church, first, second, and last, is no less than to bring 
nearer the reign of God in that town. 

And this also is to be said in no rhetorical, nor yet in 
Scriptural language. It is to he said in detail. What 
you want is the enlargement and the victory of Moral 
Power. For instance: I know a village in the Green 
Mountains—I dare say you do—where the separate 
selfishness of men has been so tamed, where the powers 
that rule are so wise and so strong, that the whole vil- 
lage is one beautiful park,—really more lovely, more 
picturesque, more attractive, than, with all his wealth, 
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the richest nobleman in England can create around 
his home. ‘To make beauty like that in the surround- 
ings of home is the worthy object of the Christianity 
of a town. And it is quite within the power of the 
Christian men and women of any village in New Eng- 
land to achieve a victory like that, when they so de- 
termine. sn 

I know, and you know, communities where the mani- 
agement of public amusements is not left to the acci- 
dental drift of wandering showmen, but where the 
best and most highly cultivated people in the town 
take the personal oversight and preparation of them. 
I could name a town where every adult, man and woman, 
except the very aged, was a member of the well-organ- 
ized club or society which provided for all that town 
the fine music, the bright plays, the lectures, and other 
entertainments for its winter. Now it is in the power 
of the Christian men and women of any village in New 
England to achieve a victory like that, when they so 
determine. 

I know a town—-and many of you know it—where 
manners are so pure, and life so simple, that when, 
once a month, its elegant town-hall was filled for a 
really social party, the committee carried their invi- 
tations to every cabin, as to every palace, in the place,— 
and it has its palaces as it has its cabins. Now it is 
in the power of the Christian men and women of any 
village in New England, so to maintain cordial friend- 
ship among neighbors, and so to train in decency the 
growing children, as to achieve a Christian victory 
like that, when they so determine. 

I know a town, and you know it, where a laboring 
man, whose daily duty takes him to the hardest toil, 
at the end of eight hours of such work, or ten, goes to 
the room which the public provides for him, to find wait- 
ing at his table, in his work-room, the costly mathemati- 
cal treatises which the public has bought for him, to carry 
forward there the studies which you and I cannot begin 
to appreciate, because we cannot begin to comprehend 
them, and to conduct his correspondence on stich themes 
with the most distinguished mathematicians in the land. 
Now it is in the power of the Christian men and women 
in any town to give such direction to its public arrange- 
ments that such a victory as that shall be possible when- 
ever they so determine. 

I know a town where the watchfulness over every 
child born into it is so absolute that literally not one 
child escapes the luxury of an education. The officials 
watch for each child of God as for hidden treasure in- 
deed. And literally every child who breathes God’s 
air is sure at least of intellectual culture, such as in 
other lands prophets and saints have longed for, and 
have waited for, and have died without the sight. Now 
it is quite within the power of the Christian men and 
women of any town so to arrange its methods of public 
education as to achieve that victory when they so 
determine. ; 

I know a town where the simple health regulations are 
so well enforced that the average age of man, if the 
experience of many recent years is to be taken, is sixty- 
seven years,—well nigh the mark of threescore and 
ten indicated by Moses nearly forty centuries ago. So 
many tears which have never flowed! so many little 
graves which were never opened and never closed! 
Now it is quite in the power of the Christian men and 
women of any town in New England to enforce God’s 
reign and law in the mere matter of health so as to 
achieve such a triumph as that when they so determine. 

I know a town—more than one town, thank God, 
and so do you—where the Christianity of the place has 
so triumphed over man’s greed and man’s lust that for 
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years on years no open bar for the sale of liquor has 
existed there. For a generation the boys and young 
men there have grown up, not tempted by that wretched 
delusion which most quickly steals away life and man- 
hood. Now it is quite within the power of the Christian 
men and women of any New England town to achieve 
that victory in its borders, when they so determine. 

I know a county in New England, as so do you, where 
no person is imprisoned in the House of Correction. Its 
neat, whitewashed cells are empty, thank God. The 
plates and cups and saucers in its pantry are never taken 
from the shelves. The useless bolts rust in their rusting 
staples. The master and mistress of the jail fill up life 
by taking summer boarders in the house assigned to them. 
Now it isin the power of the Christian men and women 
to achieve a triumph akin to that in every county, when 
the religious and moral forces combine to their work 
of certain victory,—that is to say, when they so de- 
termine. 

More than this, and better than this, I know, thank 

God, many households of Christian training, where 
little children grow up glad and happy, because they 
know they are God’s children,—where they never feared 
a blow,—where they never shrunk under anger,—where 
life has been as beautiful and as glad to them as Heaven. 
I have seen such children come with their parents every 
morning to sing their hymn of thanks, as simply as 
the birds sing theirs. I have found them looking for- 
ward on life, as bravely and as certainly as the morn- 
ing sun looks forward to his daily course of blessing. 
Now it is in the power of the Christian men and women 
of any place so to bring up their own households, so to 
show their neighbors what Religion is,—that ‘‘Love is 
the Whole,’—as to achieve everywhere a victory as 
great as that, when they so determine. 
_ *And, not to go farther, I know, and you know, com- 
munities where the love of God and the love of Man 
have so far exerted themselves already that, from ‘‘na- 
tive impulse, elemental force,’ the best men drift into 
the places of command. It is of course that their gov- 
ernors are modest, honest, brave, and true. It is in 
the power of the Christian men and women of any com- 
munity in New England to bring about a victory as 
great as that, whenithey so determine. 


Talk of lack of enthusiasm! Say that the Church 
wants a visible object! Try this visible object,—the 
visible kingdom of a present God! When your young 
man wakes up to find that he also is a son of God, and 
comes to your church, to ask where he is to stand, and 
what he is to do, make this answer first of all,— 

‘‘To begin with, we have to see that this village is as 
healthy as those happy hamlets on the Cordilleras; 

‘‘We mean to have it as lovely as the villages on Lake 
Como; 

‘“‘We mean to have its morals and manners as pure as 
if it were the home of Oberlin; 

‘‘Ror children born apt for art, there shall be advan- 
tages as genuine, though they be not as large, as at Milan 
or Florence; 

“For whatever other range of learning, our schools 
and libraries shail be such as Horace Mann and Robert 
Owen never dreamed of; 

‘‘For the search after truth, we mean that these people 
shall be as eager as the noble Jews of Berea; 

‘‘Tife shall be simple here as if we lived in the islands 
of the blessed; © “##x 

‘‘And we believe’there will come to us a happiness, 
because we do not seek it,—such as men sought for and 
did not find among the Lotus-eaters and in Sybaris.’’ 

Once” offer a programme like that, for the duty of a 
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staff-officer in bringing in the Reign of God, and your 
young women of life and your young men of courage 
will hear you gladly,—will enlist, and put their shoulders 
to the wheel. 

And these are only so many little illustrations of a 
beginning. I have not pretended to describe the King- 
dom of God. I have only tried to name some of the 
first steps to be taken in the preparation. To make that 
preparation is the duty of the Church. As the kingdom 
comes, it will describe itself. For us to make the high- 
way ready, that He may reign whose right it is to reign! 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


Spiritual Life. 


It often happens in life that some mighty help which 
we have held to come from below has, in reality, come from 
above. Who knows all the mysterious forms assumed 
by God ?—Victor Hugo. 


There is nothing under heaven so absolutely tranquil 
and serene as a perfect sense of duty. Hence also the 
strength of it,—the strength of the soul which is kept in 
perfect peace.—Newman Smyth. 


Fd 


Why should we burden ourselves with superfluous 
cares, and fatigue and worry ourselves in the multiplicity 
of our ways? Let us rest in peace. God invites us to 
cast our anxieties on him.—Madame Guyon. 


Fd 


It is immoral to do clumsily that which we ought 


to do skilfully, to do carelessly that which ought to 


be done with consummate patience, to be satisfied 
with ugliness when beauty is within reach.—Hamilton 


Wright Mabie. 
Jt 


We make a great deal of peace with Heaven. Christ 
made much of peace on earth. Religion is not a strange 
or added thing, but the inspiration of the secular life, 
the breathing of an internal spirit through the temporal 
world.—Henry Drummond. 

wt 


When the shadows fall about us at last, and the night 
comes creeping in the valley, may the blessed melody 
of God’s love still sing in our hearts, ‘‘I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.” And my God answers, 
‘‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end.’’—Mel- 
ody of the Twenty-third Psalm. 


a 


Till the mountains are worn out and the rivers for- 
get to flow, till the clouds are weary of replenishing 
springs and the springs forget to gush, and the rills 
to sing, shall their names be kept fresh with reverent 
honor, which are inscribed upon the book of national 
remembrance !—Henry Ward Beecher. 


wt 


’Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 
Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the wise ones were; 
We are not told whose gift was gold, 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 
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A Winter Vacation. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


A winter vacation instead of a summer 
vacation!» Why not? It will cost but little 
more to spend a winter in Florida than six 
weeks at the Adirondack hotels or among 
the Thousand Islands. Florida, bear in 
mind, is nearly as large as all New England, 
and it has not only room for a host, but a 
great variety of welcomes. The soil is 
everywhere sandy, but it is easily made 
fertile. A New England farmer is astounded 
at the change from his hard and tenacious 
clays. He can do more in a single day than 
in a week on his Northern farm, and, what is 
better, he will need less help. 

The sand looks to be barren, but Nature 
has looked out that it shall not be unfertile 
where its owners exercise common sense. 
She has provided an endless variety of 
legumes, or nitrogen gatherers, all of which, 
when ploughed under, make rich soil. The 
velvet bean grows fifty to seventy feet in 
a season, furnishing two or three cuts of 
hay, then forage, and finally a cover crop 
to be ploughed under. The cow peas grow 
twenty feet, and make splendid food for 
animals, while the soy bean and the vetches 
and the beggar weed make splendid hay and 
grain. I think that Central Florida, when 
it is sensibly cultivated, will be the garden 
of the world. 

The Northern farmer can get here early 
enough to make his winter garden and harvest 
his oranges. He can get back to his Northern 
farm in March. Whatever pine forest he 
buys will be a good investment; for at the 
rate the turpentine tappers are destroying 
pine, it will be nearly out of market in five 
years. At any rate the best plan is to buy 
a snug home, save the expense of board, and 
have the home feeling about you, whether 
you farm it or not. A home of forty acres 
can be obtained, without improvement, for 
about ten or fifteen dollars an acre, in fa- 
vored localities. There are not a few houses 
scattered about this part of the State, that 
were deserted after the orange freeze of 1895. 
Many of these are fairly good houses, and 
some of them are accompanied with orange 
groves, plum orchards; and the array of 
Southern fruits, like loquats and kumquats 
and figs will suffice a family. In my own 
garden I have those fruits that are named, 
with apples, pears, cherries, plums, peaches, 
pomegranates, mulberries, Japanese persim- 
mons, apricots, grapes, and something more, 
both of Northern and Southern varieties. 

However, if you prefer board, it can be 
had in most of these rustic towns for from 
four to seven dollars per week. ‘The climate 
is dry, and everything that can be asked for. 
I am writing, on New Year’s Day, in an open 
veranda, with my coat off. The thermometer 
stands: at 72 degrees. There is a delicious 
breeze blowing up from the ocean. Such 
a breeze is always to be had either from 
ocean or gulf. Yet a frost is a possibility. 
While the Northern States were suffering 
from 20 degrees below zero, we got down 
to 28 degrees above zero. That did a great 
deal of harm in the coast counties by destroy- 
ing the lettuce and celery. Another sowing 
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will be made at once, and will be ready for 
market in March or April. I did not get 
here early enough to make a November gar- 
den, but I notice that my neighbors’ peas, 
beans, and tomatoes were pinched a little, 
not killed. My own garden will be made 
early in January, and I shall pull my own 
carrots and dig my own potatoes before 
leaving for the North. 

The South is developing with remarkable 
rapidity. It has about the population that 
the whole Union contained twenty-five years 
ago. Its manufactures exceed those of New 
England and New York, and in fruit-raising 
and general agriculture its progress is as- 
tounding. We are developing new varieties 
of peaches and pears, and can put them on 
the Northern market before Georgia, while 
in our lowlands the Irish potato is as prolific 
as the sweet potato. Truck-growing is the 
fad of the border counties, where flowing 
wells can be secured by boring twenty feet. 
Georgia and Texas are leaders with the old- 
fashioned varieties of peaches, while those 
grown in Florida are an entirely new race, 
delicious in quality, but not so large as some 
of the Persian sorts. 

The intellectual condition of the Southern 
States is advancing rapidly, but along the 
industrial lines. This is due not to the ex- 
ample of Booker Washington altogether, but 
to the spirit of the age. There are good 
classical institutions, like Rollins College, 
scattered about the State, but even these 
are industrialized. The dominant key is 
home building,—home art and those indus- 
tries which pertain to the house and the 
farm. It is a healthy state of affairs; for 
the young men are not being educated away 
from home, but for home. 

Religious affairs are liberalizing much 
faster than they were in New England when 
some of us first entered the pulpit. There 
will be as much progress made in five years 
as was accomplished in Massachusetts and 
Illinois in twenty-five. You can talk evolu- 
tion freely without alarming anybody, ex- 
cept a few dear old fellows who were gradu- 
ated in theological seminaries during brim- 
stone days. In most cases preaching liberal- 
ism is not desirable. Those things of a 
better hope and faith are in the air, in the 
newspapers and magazines, and are getting 
into social life and thought. 


Literature. 


CHRIST AND THE HuMAN 
Charles Cuthbert Hall. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net.—‘‘In the spirit of 
Frederick W. Robertson I have attempted,” 
says Dr, Hall, “to depict the characteristic 
mental attitude of Christ toward foreign 
races and their faiths, and to present it in 
contrast with some of the attitudes that 
have been taken in the course of Western 
civilization.” No words could be more in- 
dicative of Dr. Hall’s position in this volume 
and in his former lectures in India on Chris- 
tianity. “In the spirit of Robertson!” 
Those of us who perhaps owe our first illu- 
mination of religious matters to Robertson, 
who found in that high, brave, and most pene- 
trating spirit our first understanding of what 
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Jesus of Nazareth and Christianity really 
meant, will feel a certain joy in recognizing— 
as we assuredly do—the spirit of that great 
leader giving fresh life and substance to the 
writings of the president of the Union The- 
ological Seminary. “We cannot,” says 
some one, “greatly alter the facts of life: 
everything depends on our attitude toward 
them.” Now it is the attitude of Dr. Hall 
toward Eastern and foreign races and re- 
ligions, his courtesy, his politeness,—not, 
however, indiscriminating or at all ignoring 
real differences,—that is so unusual, and, we 
may add, so grateful. He traces skilfully 
the difference between Eastern and Western 
modes of thought in religions. Matthew 
Arnold has suggested it in these pregnant 
lines :— 
“The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world; 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 
The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain; 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 
Dr. Hall would have us recognize the essen- 
tial difference. But too often a merely frivo- 
lous curiosity, a half-concealed contempt, or 
even open disdain have marked the attitude 
of the Western mind toward Eastern relig- 
ions. We have perhaps listened to Mo- 
zoomdar, and have recognized the high 
spirituality, allied to Pantheism, of his teach- 
ing. (Yet at our souls’ best, are we not all 
mysteries?) We have perhaps prostrated 
ourselves before the Swamis and Jains who 
have visited our shores, because, like the 
Athenians of old, we are crazy for ‘‘some new 
things.” What we sorely need is a far deeper 
understanding of the meaning of what we 
see and hear. ‘‘The soul of the East,” says 
Dr. Hall finely, “the inner God-conscious- 
ness of the East, its hidden spiritual potency, 
its grief and joy, its need and aspiration,— 
the human elements of the East,—that we 
know not at all.” Too often we accept the 
snapshot judgment of the great cham of the 
eighteenth century, Samuel Johnson: ‘There 
are two objects of curiosity, the Christian 
world and the Mohammedan world. All the 
rest may be considered as barbarous.”’ ‘This 
“from the high to the low’ treatment is now 
ruled out of court. What a fine rebuke is 
offered to our arrogance in these words of 
Dr. Hall: “Extreme poverty and total il- 
literacy in the East are a thousand times 
more plentiful than in the West, yet to the 
last there clings to them a certain dignity 
that carries the suggestion of a great in- 
heritance.... Menaced by bodily starva- 
tion, they appear to have meat to eat that 
the world knows not of. I attribute this to 
the indestructibility of the religious imagina- 
tion as an element of consciousness in the 
Orientals. Not things, but ideas, are their 
choicest treasures.’ We may well recall 
some of the stones that have been cast our 
way, say in the Letters of a Chinese Official 
(even though their writer never saw China), 
or by a witty and wicked book called Stones 
through Glass Houses; or, Modern Christianity 
a Civilized Heathenism, and then, in the light 
of this illuminating, broad, wise, and most 
catholic volume by Dr. Hall, enter upon our 
work of “foreign missions’ with a better 
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spirit and a perhaps hitherto unknown 
modesty. 


PAUL THE APOSTLE, AS VIEWED BY A LAyY- 
MAN. By Edward H. Hall. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1906. pp. 198.—It is an 
achievement to write a book on Paul in five 
exquisitely clear and readable chapters. Dr. 
Hall’s book moves with swift and simple di- 
rectness and is finished with a sense of pleas- 
ure. There is no wasted word, no indul- 
gence in mere diction, and yet an adequacy 
of expression which delivers the thought 
with the distinctness of the author’s clear 
apprehension. These are qualities that adapt 
the book to popular use, and merit for it a 
wide circulation among general readers and 
especially, we may hope, among teachers 
in Sunday-schools. This popularity of value, 
however, does not signify an easy and super- 
ficial authorship. It is the fruit of an exact, 
detailed, and independent examination of 
the subject by a painstaking, scientific in- 
telligence, competent in modern critical 
methods. It is obvious that Dr. Hall pur- 
sued the study with a large apparatus of 
learning, though he does not cumber his 
work with discussion of the views of other 
writers. Having clearly defined for himself 
the limits of the known and verifiable, he 
offers his conclusions with such brief and 
pointed argument as supports his positions. 
After the pretentious ommiscience of the 
school of Ramsay, this temperate restraint 
is a decided relief. The first two chapters, 
dealing with the conversion and missionary 
career of Paul, are models of this charity and 
succinctness and convincing reasonableness. 
While in dealing with these opening topics, 
Dr. Hall accepts the evidence of the Epistles 
against the Acts of the Apostles, in his third 
chapter, dealing with the Jew and Gentile 
in Paul, he diverges seriously from sound 
views, we must think, by accepting from Acts 
a Jewish legalistic representation of Paul. 
This representation is defended, indeed, by 
references to passages in the Epistles, where 
Paul expresses his gospel in terms of the 
ancient faith or where he pronounces the 
law spiritual and holy. ‘The result of this 
view is such an effacement of the radicalism 
of Paul as inevitably blurs the conception 
of Paul’s religious views, and obscures his 
historic position as founder of the Church, 
The result also is an obscuration of the Greek 
side of Paul’s thought and the kinship of 
his modes of conception to those of Greek 
mystery cults,—a kinship by which histo- 
rians have been enabled to see in Paulinism 
the precursor of the later Catholic Church. 
It is but a repetition of the same criticisms 
to note that the chapter on Paul’s theology 
is limited to those aspects which were the 
basis of the Protestant reformers’ dogmatic 
appeal to Paul; for Paul is the parent both 
of Catholicism and of Protestantism, and Dr. 
Hall sees only one of these phases distinctly. 
Dr. Hall himself describes his account of 
Paul the theologian as fragmentary and 
unsystematic, and a more adequate treat- 
ment would have required a book of greater 
length than he planned. His interest, it 
would seem, was in presenting Paul as would 
be fitting in chapters of a work on the his- 
tory of the Apostolic Age. Had he been 
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offering the subject of Paulinism in a work 
on the theology of the New Testament, the 
treatment would have required a sharper 
definition and more unity in the exposition 
of Paul the mystic and Paul the theologian. 
In any case one may regret the absence of 
some helpful contrasts, especially the con- 
trast between the Pauline type of piety and 
the piety which is typified in the synoptic 
Jesus. Paul’s theological method reigned 
until Ritschl, and Ritschl’s reorganization 
of doctrinal forms by reverting to the cen- 
tral interests of Jesus meant in Ritschl’s own 
mind a reformation of piety as well. A 
work on Paul should, we think, associate 
itself with this contemporary interest. But 
Dr, Hall did not mean to write a treatise, 
and we are grateful for the positive merits 
of his lucid and interesting book. 


JONATHAN UPpGLADE. By Wilfrid Earl 
Chase. Madison, Wis.: W. E. Chase.— 
The too frequent dishonesty and hypocrisy 
of church members, who live or have their 
shops “‘around our square”’; the too common 
cruelty to animals, with many weird pictures 
of the horrors of vivisection; the matter of 
indecency too often flaunting in our faces 
through newspapers, theatre posters, and 
placards, with the whole subject of social 
impurity,—these are the leading topics of 
this clergyman, who, according to his little 
story (which we may accept or not as we 
please), felt called upon to present them to 
his people, to the probable emptying of his 
pews by the aforesaid hypocrites and dis- 
honest tradesmen. There is genuine passion 
in conducting these various crusades, with 
much good sense, though, let us modestly 
add, not perfect good taste. Still, reformers 
are not always tasty; and we, who too 
often sit back in our easy-chairs, and do 
nothing, with the devil’s argument, ‘‘ What’s 
the use?” may at least find a word of com- 
mendation for those who take their lives (or 
their want of salary) in their hands to right 
great wrongs. The cruelty of man to man 
and of man to animals is here exploited, with 
some soul-harrowing pictures. The attack 
upon improper photographs, etc., would 
gladden Anthony Comstock; and editors 
of small country papers—and some large 
city journals—may well stand from under 
when Jonathan Upglade’s two-edged sword 
falls upon them for their devotion to the 
almighty dollar, at the expense of truth and 
decency. We will add that he has many 
sensible ideas about education, though we 
hardly follow him when he says, ‘‘Teach no 
foreign language in any school lower than a 
university.”’? We have met before with this 
argument from country politicians: ‘‘What’s 
the use of all these furrin jimcracks? Let 
our sons and darters larn readin’, writin’, an’ 
’rithmetic; and that’s enough for’em.’”’ We 
do not specially care for Mr. Upglade’s occa- 
sional bursts of reformed spelling. 


Magazines. 

In the February Aiflantic is begun the pub- 
lication of “The Spirit of Old West Point”’ 
by Gen. Morris Schaff, which promises to 
furnish the most graphic, spirited, and sym- 
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pathetic account which has yet appeared of 
life at the great military academy during the 
momentous years just preceding the Civil 
War. May Sinclair’s novel goes into its 
second instalment, showing insight into the 
dramatic and vital situation of modern life. 
Edith Wharton’s charming “Motor Flight 
through France’? comes to an end. Hon. 
John Ball Osborne writes informingly on 
“The American Consul and American Trade.’ 
Theodore T. Munger has found some new and 
pertinent things to say on “‘Shakespeare of 
Warwickshire.” In view of the Longfellow 
centenary this month Archibald MacMechan’s 
article on ‘‘Evangeline and the Real Aca- 
dians’’ will be read with especial interest. 
Mary A. Bacon writes on ‘The Problem of 
the Southern Cotton Mill,” Agnes Repplier 
(always delightful) on “The Accursed An- 
nual,’’ Ferris Greenslet on ‘‘Lafcadio Hearn,”’ 
W. J. Henderson, the leading niusical critic 
of New York, on “Programme Music Then 
and Now,” and J. G. Brooks on ‘Recent 
Socialist Literature.” “The Voyage of the 
Brig December” is a characteristic sea-yarn 
by George S. Wasson; in “Angelo ani An- 
gela’’ Grace H. Bagley shows a striking first- 
hand knowledge of Italian tenement-house 
life; and in ‘‘Mr. Mudge,” the story of a little 
New York “‘tonsorial artist,’ Harry James 
Smith is at his best. Edith Thomas, Mil- 
dred Howells, and Henry van Dyke are the 
poets. 


Literary Notes. 


In honor of the centennial of Longfellow’s 
birth, February 27, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
the poet’s publishers, will bring out into inter- 
esting volumes in limited editions, one, a 
beautiful illustrated new edition of ‘The 
Hanging of the Crane,” and the other, a me- 
morial volume containing a new sketch of 
Longfellow’s life by Charles Eliot Norton, 
together with Longfellow’s chief autobio- 
graphical poems. 


An interesting bit of news comes from thé 
publishing house of Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
to the effect that their First Folio Edition of 
Shakespeare is being republished in London. 
This is probably the first time that Brit- 
ishers have gone away from Newcastle for 
coal,—or in plain language have come to 
America to procure a text of their master 
writer. ‘This edition harks back to the 
original of 1623, and is the only popular 
price text to do so. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
The Cry of Defeat. By Lisi de Cipriani. 
Driftwood. Verse by Russell Whitcomb. 
Poems. By E. L. Noble. 
From British and Foreign Unitarian Ass'n, London. 
Endeavours after the Christian Life. Discourse by James 
Martineau. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
My Old Kentucky Home. Transcription by Eben H. 


Bailey. 
She wore a Jewel in Her Hair. Song by Frank Moore 
effery. 40 cents. 
TAS anew: Four hands. By Charles E. Pratt. 
cents. 
The Evening brings My Heart to Thee. By Charles E. 
Pratt: 


Eilleen Allanna. Song arranged by Wm. Dressler. 10 
cents, 
Blessed Home. 
Gloria Patri. By H. P. Danks. 
Benedictus. By George M. Warren, 


By H. P. Danks. 60 cents. 


15 cents, 
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The Home, 
Social Amenities. 


Mamma, as kitty here and I 
Were through the garden prancing, 
Mrs. Van Etten Brown came by 
And stopped to watch us dancing. 


And then she said: ‘Why how d’ ye do? 
You’ll come and see me, maybe, 

And bring the kitten with you, too,— 
It would amuse my baby.” 


Then up I spoke, as speak I should, 
And said it was a pity 
She had not brought the child, as ’twould 
Amuse my precious kitty. 
—Clara Marshall, in Children’s Magazine. 


The Childhood of Longfellow. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


it 


Not long ago it was my good fortune to 
visit for a fortnight in Cambridge, and I 
improved the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the houses of famous people,— 
at least as seen from the outside,—to study 
inscriptions in. the ancient burying-ground, 
and, as a matter of course, to view the mar- 
vellous collection of glass flowers in the 
museum. One afternoon, walking through 
Brattle Street, I passed Craigie House. Be- 
fore it, as often happens, stood a group of 
visitors, come to see for theinselves, as they 
had doubtless often seen in pictures, the 
stately mansion that sheltered Washington 
and became the home of Longfellow. These 
visitors were not, however, the tourists with 
whose like I was familiar, but children, un- 
wearied by much sight-seeing and showing 
plainly in their eager faces the excite:nent 
of genuine interest. A lady, perhaps their 
hostess for the day, asked them, as I was 
about to pass:—- 

“T suppose you all know by heart some 
poem of Longfellow’s?” 

The instincts of an old teacher led me to 
linger for the quick response of assent. 

“T can say four poems,” shouted one of 
the older boys, ‘‘besides a long piece out of 
‘Hiawatha.’” 

“We can all say ‘The Children’s Hour,’ 
I guess,” declared a girl, whose brown 
braids were tied with a broad white ribbon. 
“Every class in school learns that, and we 
read some of the others, too.” 

“YT can say the whole of ‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’”’ murmured one of the little 
ones, keeping tight hold of the lady’s dress 
as if to maintain the place by her side, 

“Why, of course,’ concluded another. 
“Every child knows Longfellow’s poetry,— 
more or less,’ he added, thoughtfully. 

That is probably true. Every child knows 
Longfellow’s poetry, more or less. That is 
true, too, not only in America, but in other 
countries. When I was a student in Ger- 
many, I was surprised to find that one of 
the Longfellow poems, which I had then 
never heard nor read, although I had been 
familiar with them ever since I spoke 
‘The Old Clock on the Stairs,’’ on exhibition 
day in the little red school-house down in 
Maine, was given to my German mates to be 
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learned auswendig; but I became fairly tired 
of hearing, 
‘Sweet babe, true portrait of thy father’s 


face, 
Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have pressed,” 


chanted upstairs and down, till I wished 
emphatically that the teacher would allow 
me to select the poems that should represent 
my fellow-couutryman, 

It was a young Irishman whom Col. Hig- 
ginson overheard vainly inquiring the way 
to the spot where once grew the spreading 
chestnut-tree. In his distant home he had 
read and loved “The Village Blacksmith,”’ 
and the first day after he landed in America 
he went to hunt up the site of the village 
smithy. Col, Higginson has a fashion of 
winning hearts, and he won the Irish boy’s, 
as he not only pointed out the place where 
the tree grew, but confessed that he was 
himself one of the children who, coming 
home from school, looked in at the open 
door, and loved 


“To see the flaming forge 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.”’ 


Col. Higginson could tell him, too, that 
the blacksrnith’s wife, whose voice was then 
singing in Paradise, used to be his own nurse, 
Rowena Pratt. 

I remember how kindly the poet himself 
once received a little girl who came from 
distant India to bring him greetings and a 
package from an admirer in that far-away 
country, and how he sent her away happy 
in his friendliness and in the gifts of his 
own books that he had pressed upon her. 
Many and many a story might be told of 
children, who, born far from America, have 
yet known and loved America’s poet. 

Children, then, have an especial interest 
in this year’s centennial anniversary of Long- 
fellow’s birth. The main facts of his life 
are already familiar to them. They know 
that he was born in the pleasant town of 
Portland on the twenty-seventh day of Feb- 
ruary, 1807. 

He grew up with four brothers and four 
sisters, showing even in childhood the traits 
that kept him serene and gracious into old 
age. 

Little Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
neither saint nor prig. When he was eight 
months old, his mother wrote of him: 
“J think you would like my little Henry 
W. He is an active rogue, and wishes for 
nothing so much as singing and danc- 
ing.” 

When he was five years old, people were 
talking about an invasion of Canada, and his 
aunt wrote: “Our little Henry is ready 
to march. He had his tin gun prepared and 
his head powdered a week ago.” 

Not long before his seventh birthday he 
sent this message in a letter written to his 
father: “Oh, tell papa I am writing at 
school,—a, b, c; and send my love to him, 
and I hope he will bring me a drum.” You 
see that he was not different from other 
boys, either in his duties or his desires. 

This is the first letter he ever wrote, sent 
perhaps to back up and emphasize the mes- 
sage in his mother’s letter:— 
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PORTLAND. 

Dear papa,—Ann wants a little Bible like 
little Betsey’s. Will you please buy her one, 
if you can find any in Boston? Ihave been 
to school all the week, and got only seven 
marks. I shall have a billet on Monday. 
I wish you to buy me a drum. 

Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 

His brother Samuel, afterward his biog- 
rapher, wrote of him in his childhood: 
‘Henry is remembered as a lively boy, with 
brown or chestnut hair, blue eyes, a deli- 
cate complexion, and rosy cheeks; sensi- 
tive, impressionable; active, eager, impetu- 
ous, often impatient; quick-tempered, but 
as quickly appeased; kind-hearted and affec- 
tionate,—the sunlight of the house. He had 
great neatness and love of order. He was 
always extremely conscientious,—‘remark- 
ably solicitous always to do right,’ his 
mother wrote. ‘True, high-minded, and 
noble; never a mean thought or act,’ says 
his sister, ‘injustice in any shape he could not 
brook.’ ”’ 

Yet he always disliked rough play and loud 
noises, and he is said to have begged that 
cotton might be put in his ears to deaden 
the sound of the Fourth of July cannon. 
But he was as fond as anybody of jolly good 
play, and he liked hearty outdoor exercise. 
His brother mentions particularly kite- 
flying, ball and swimming in summer, snow- 
balling, skating and coasting in winter. But 
his- love of sports did not include the 
love of what is miscalled “sport.” He 
grieved so much over the first and last robin 
he shot that he never tried to shoot again. 

Henry liked to play circus; and once he 
played it so hard that, trying to vault over 
the head of the great wooden rocking-horse 
that was always a chief performer, he brought 
the horse over with him, disabling it effectu- 
ally. 

He began to go to school when he was 
only three years old, sometimes riding there 
on horseback, sitting in front of the colored 
man who worked for his father. At the age 
of six he was in the Portland Academy, 
commended by his teacher in a ‘“‘billet,”’ 
which praises him as one of the best boys in 
school, and adds: “‘He spells and reads very 
well. He also can add and multiply numbers. 
His conduct last quarter was very correct 
and amiable.” By the next spring he had 
gone half through his Latin grammar; and, 
when he was ten, he was reported as ambi- 
tious and well-behaved, ‘‘occasional levity 
excepted.’ Aren’t you glad of that ‘‘oc- 
casional levity” which had to be excepted 
and makes him seem a more genuine boy to 
us to-day? 

In vacation-time he used to visit his grand- 
father, Judge Longfellow, on the Gorham 
farm, where he played at farming as boys 
play-at it now, with the addition that he 
could not only follow the mowers and bring 
home the cows, but he could enjoy the corn- 
huskings, fill the quills for weaving, and 
watch the spinner pace to and fro at her 
spinning-wheel. 

Or, perhaps, in vacation-time he might 
visit his grandfather Wadsworth, who must 
have been an imposing figure in his scarlet 
coat with ruffled shirt and cuffs, silver- 
buckled shoes, and hair powdered and tied 
behind, Grandfather Wadsworth could tell 
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many an exciting story of war times, for 
he had been captured by British soldiers and 
made a daring escape from imprisonment. 

These reminiscences of Longfellow’s child- 
hood may well close by telling again the story 
of his first published poem. ‘The Battle of 
Lovell’s Pond,” which records a famous 
fight with the Indians not far from the town 
where Grandfather Wadsworth lived, ap- 
peared in the Portland Gazette in 1820. De- 
lighted, indeed, was the boy of sixteen to 
read his lines in print. That evening he 
visited at the home of his intimate friend, 
Frederic Mellen, who knew nothing of Henry’s 
aspirations and success. Judge Mellen picked 
up the Gazette, asking somebody, not, we 
imay be sure, the young author:— 

“Did you see the piece in to-day’s paper ? 
Very stiff, remarkably stiff; besides, it is all 
borrowed, every word of it.’ And the 
judge finished by bidding his son bring the 
poem he had composed on the same subject 
and reading it aloud to the assembled com- 
pany. 

Perhaps it is not strange that Henry cried 
over his disappointment when he was fairly 
within the sheltering quiet of his own bed- 
room; but, fortunately for the rest of us, 
that first poem did not settle the matter nor 
discourage him from trying again. It is 
interesting to note that even in this early 
poem of warfare the spirit is reflective, 
not dramatic, suggesting the serenity of 
later contemplation rather than the stress 
of violent action, from which the poet turned 
instinctively. 


Lincoln. 


The rectitude and patience of the rocks. 
The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn. 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea. 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars. 
The loving kindness of the wayside well. 
The tolerance and equity of light. 
—Edward Markham. 


For the Christian Register. 


How a Little Girl saw a Great Man. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


When my aunt Sallie was a very little 
girl,—for what I am going to tell you hap- 
pened quite forty-seven years ago,—her 
mother called her one day and said, “Sallie, 
I am going out; and, if you like, you may go 
with me.” 

Of course Sallie “liked,” and she hopped 
and squirmed about with so much glee that 
mother had great trouble in buttoning her 
into her long riding-coat, and it took mother 
quite two minutes—by the clock—to tie the 
big shaggy-haired beaver hat securely on 
to her small daughter’s curly pate and to 
knot the stiff, crinkly, wide satin ribbon ends 
into a bow directly under the round and 
dimpled little chin. 

Then mother took Sallie by the hand, and 
they walked through Cross Street into Broad, 
and along Broad Street until they came to 
Aunt Josephine’s house, and they rang the 
bell; and Aunt Josephine kissed Sallie and 
drew Sallie’s mother to the open window. 
All Aunt Josephine’s windows were open, 
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and there were five or six ladies sitting at 
them, and said:— 
“If you set her on the sill,—but be sure to 


|hold her tight, so she won’t wriggle out,— 


she will be able to see.” 

Aunt Josephine laid a pillow on the win- 
dow-sill, and mother lifted Sallie on it; and, 
sitting down directly behind her, mother 
put her arm around her small daughter and 
held her just as tight! 

Sallie was too much surprised to say much. 
She was not as a rule encouraged to sit upon 
window-sills. So she sat quite still, with her 
two small prunella-booted feet sticking up 
before her, and over the tips of these same 
little boots she looked out into the street, 
which was filled with a great crowd of men 
and boys all pressing toward the railway 
station. For Aunt Josephine’s house was 
close to the old Morris and Essex railway 
station, and her second-story front windows 
looked right down into the freight-yard 
which just now was full to overflowing with 
a shouting, laughing, jostling crowd, all 
waiting for some one. 

Then Sallie saw a train of cars move into 
the railway-yard and stop, and the crowd 
shouted louder than ever as some men stepped 
out upon the platform. 

“Wurrah!” the men and boys cried, “‘hip, 
hip, hurrah! honest Abe! Three cheers for 
old Abe!’ And one man on the platform 
stepped down into the freight-yard and took 
off his hat. 

In a jiffy some men rolled up from the 
piled-up freight a big barrel and stood it up 
onend. Ina twinkle two other men helped 
the tali man to mount the barrel. 

There he stood—amid more shouting than 
ever—and looked about him. 

‘Sallie,’ said mother, ‘‘take a good look 
at the man on the barrel, he is a very great 
man!’ 

Sallie did not in the least know what 
mother meant by a “‘great’’ man, but she 
did look at him,—so hard that in all these 
forty-seven years she has not forgotten about 
him. That he wore a very high and shiny 
hat with a wide flat brim, and that he was 
wrapped up—“bunched up” rather, for the 
shawl was thick and had a long and woolly 
fringe—in a mixed gray and brown shawl 
did not strike Sallie as anything remark- 
able; for her father and uncles all wore 
“Jong shawls’ instead of overcoats, and 
Grandpa Turner had just such another hat. 
But she had never before seen so thin and 
tall a man as this one, and, when, on his 
raising his hand and quietly beginning to 
speak, the deafening ear-splitting hubbub 
stopped as if by magic, Sallie was almost 
frightened and so very much impressed 
that she has never in all these years for- 
gotten how she felt. 

She looked at mother, who was harkening 
intently; at Aunt Josephine and her guests, 
who were giving their closest observation ; 
at the crowd outside, all breathless atten- 
tion. And in her warm little heart she 
felt that this man on the barrel was not 
“big” in size alone; and she began to under- 
stand what mother had meant when she had 
said, ‘for he is a very great man.” 

For almost ten minutes the tall man spoke 
and the rest listened. Then he once more 
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climbed aboard the waiting train, which 
moved slowly,—and amid wild cheering,— 
then fast and faster out of the station and 
away. 

With much bustle and confusion the 
crowd surged into the street and back whence 
it came. Aunt Josephine’s callers, with 
many “thank yous’ and good-byes, went 
home, and mother lifted Sallie down from 
the window. 

“Did you see him, child?’ said Aunt Jo- 
sephine. Sallie nodded. 

“Do you know whom you have been see- 
ing, child?’ Aunt Josephine asked. 

Sallie shook her head. And then Aunt 
Josephine and mother both said in one 
breath, “Sallie, you have seen Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


The King of Spain. 


A story is told of an occasion when Alfonso, 
King of Spain, then a small boy, howled 
lustily his refusal to be bathed. 

The earnest representations of the officials 
charged with the matter failed utterly to 
convince him that the tub was a neces- 
sity. 

The queen was sent for, and her also he 
refused to obey. 

“Very well, then,’ said she. 
away, and I shall. cry.” 

“Why?” inquired his majesty. 

“Because, as you won’t do as I say, I 
know you don’t love me any more.” 

Before she had reached the door of the 
nursery Alfonso had tumbled out of bed and 
was in his bath. 

“T do love you,”’ he cried. 
this very horrid hath!’’ 


“T shall go 


“See, I am in 


There may be more than one just cause for 
pride in the soul of the small boy at the close 
of his first day at school. 

“How did you get on with spelling?” 
Bob’s mother asked him.. ‘‘You look so 
pleased, I’m sure you did well.” 

““No’m, I couldn’t spell much of anything,” 
admitted Bob. ‘‘And I couldn’t remember 
the ’rithmetic very well, nor the jog- 
gerp’y.”’ 

The mother’s face wore a look of disap- 
pointment, but Bob had reserved the choice 
morsel which was sure to raise a sensible 
parent to heights of appreciative joy. 

“But that’s no matter, mother,” he said, 
bestowing a bear’s hug upon her, “‘the boys 
all like me, and I’ve got the biggest feet in 
the class!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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To Rev. Francis Tiffany. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Thankful, dear friend, that you can know 
How deep the love you have from all 

We steal a march on Time’s swift flow 
And keep to-day your festival. 


At eighty young! That’s youth with grac= 
Preserving still its liquid dew, 

Though age, like night, comes on apace 
And morning’s glow fades from the view 


We love you, Francis—not a saint 
Tn all the calendars of old, 
When our weak spirits droop and faint, 
Could with more warmth our hearts enfold. 


Brave man of God! You’ve always fought 
For justice, freedom, truth, and love; 
No worldly prize or guerdon sought— 
Enough, to fix men’s thoughts above; 


To shame the coward’s love of ease, 
Arouse an ardor for the Right, 

Diffuse life’s gladness—such as these, 
Your steadfast aims throughout the fight. 


For you the victory’s never won, 
The battle-cry is never stilled, 
While work remains that must be done 
And days with service can be filled. 


No lettered honors came your way; 
But we, your brethren, in the name 

Of hosts who own your genial sway, 
Install you in the House of Fame. 


Your wit and wisdom far surpass] 
The learning many ‘‘Doctors” wear; 
They from the schools their lore amass— 
You find your college everywhere. 


Some fairy elf on you confers ' 
Such pearls and diamonds of speech, 
That always, when the impulse stirs, 
You are the prophet—“‘apt to teach.” 


Whether the editorial chair, 
Or some free pulpit is your throne, 
Your words, like music in the air, 
Betray the singer by their tone. 


Stay with us, Francis, for our land 

Needs loving, brave, and cheery men; 
Needs you, and more like you, to stand 

And speak God’s truth with voice and pen. 


The Tiffany Testimonial, 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Monday, January 28, was the ‘“‘Red Letter 
Day” of the year for the Ministerial Union,— 
a happy occasion for all other members who 
were so fortunate as to be present, and a 
notable event for one member, Rey. Francis 


Tiffany, in whose honor the company came | 


together around the luncheon table in Chan- 
ning Hall. By some juggling with figures 
Father Time had declared that on February 
16 Mr, Tiffany would reach his eightieth 
birthday. In response to this virtual sum- 
mons sixty of the union’s members, an un- 
usually large number, were present at the 
meeting. Rev. John Cuckson, the president, 
gave the welcome and greeting to Mr. Tif- 
fany in a brief but eloquently affectionate 
tribute to his qualities of mind and heart, 
his long and effective service in the ministry, 
and as an editorial writer and his rare gift 
of loving comradeship. In the name of 
many donors, most of whom were his brother 
ministers, Mr. Cuckson then presented the 
beloved guest with a purse containing over 
$800. : 

Then came the benediction, in the form of 
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a prologue to the further speaking, given by 
Rev. Dr Charles G. Ames. 

To praise his wise and witty speech would 
be to paint the lily. To attempt to report 
it would be like scaling the heights of Utopia. 
Dr. Ames congratulated Mr. Tiffany on his 
having never spoiled his face by putting a 
professional mask upon it. His mind, he 
said, had always moved in the cosmic cur- 
rents—was responsive to all vibrations. It 
was the great human heart of him that made 
him truly great and greatly loved. In clos- 
ing, Dr. Ames quoted and applied a saying 
of Richter’s, “Life doesn’t consist of eighty 
years, but eighty years consists of one con- 
tinuous life, so that one has lived, at all events, 
and lived enough, die when he may.” When 
Mr. Tiffany tries that great adventure, as 
Peter Pan calls it, he will take, said Dr. Ames, 
a valuable spiritual capital, to begin busi- 
ness with in the new surroundings. 

Dr. Ames was followed by Mr. Tiffany’s 
successor in the West Newton pulpit, Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes, whose “tremendously bright 
speech,” as a brother minister called it, 
ranged from the heights of sunny wit and 
sparkling epigram to those deep places in 
the heart where love and sympathy attest 
“the true pathos and sublime of human life.” 
How well Mr. Tiffany had illustrated Shakes- 
peare’s saying about the man ‘who is not 
only witty in himself, but is the cause that 
wit is in other men,” was fully realized by 
Mr. Jaynes’s delighted hearers. Next fol- 
lowed, in form of a poem, a Salutation from 
another of Mr. Tiffany’s long-time friends, 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, [The poem is 
printed in full in another column.| Mr. 
Tiffany’s response was in his best vein of 
sparkling humor and happy wisdom. He 
would on so joyful an occasion “look no 
gift horse in the mouth,” not even if the 
steed were an Alexander’s Bucephalus. 
His friends might dangle before him any bait 
of compliment: he would swallow it all, hook, 
line, and sinker. The generous gift of his 
brethren he accepted in the spirit in which 
it had been given; and, in closing, he spoke 
with much feeling of all the endearing asso- 
ciations he enjoyed with his fellow-workers 
in the cause of truth, liberty, and love. 

The audience then joined heartily in sing- 
ing ‘Auld Lang Syne,” after which all pres- 
ent’ gave their personal greetings to their 
honored guest and friend. 


Fellow-workers in India. 


G. Subba Rau, speaking before the Chan- 
ning Club of Boston, began by explaining 
that the problem for the liberal religious 
worker in India was somewhat different 
from what it was in the West. India labored 
not under the thraldom of creeds, but under 
that of custom and tradition. Since the 
British connection was established about a 
hundred years ago, the conditions had be- 
come more and more acute. Religion could 
not be dissociated from life, and the appalling 
poverty and ignorance of the masses con- 
cerned the religious reformer in India as 
much as the growing inaterialism and 
irreligion of the educated classes. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the 
Brahmo-Somaj, was the pioneer worker in 
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all departments of national reform, religious, 
social, economic, «and political. The move- 
ment which he founded had been faithful 
to this larger conception of a religious re- 
former. The strictly religious work con- 
sisted in purifying the religious practices of 
the people, preserving the ancient devotional 
spirit of the race, and unfolding the essential 
harmony of all the religious systems and teach- 
ers of the world, In connection with this 
there was held annually in the principal cities 
in rotation a National Theistic Conference 
of the liberal religious thinkers and workers 
of India. The programme of social reform 
included education, the removal of caste 
barriers, discouragement of early marriage, 
and amelioration of the condition of women 
and of the backward communities. This 
work was brought to a focus at an annual 
National Social Conference and an annual 
Ladies’ Conference. Then there was the 
all-important work of industrial reform 
represented, for instance, by what is known 
as the Swadishi movement, the annual Na- 
tional Industrial Exhibition and Industrial 
Conference. Lastly, there was the move- 
ment for the political education of the people 
and the watching of the actions of the foreign 
bureaucracy, and this was represented by the 
National Congress. Each of these move- 
ments had auxiliary conferences and organi- 
zations for each large province of the empire 
and most of the districts of each province. 

All this work was not done in the name 
of the Brahmo-Somaj; but it all origi- 
nated directly or indirectly in the great 
religious movement started by Ram Mohun 
Roy, and is still chiefly engineered and 
carried on in most parts of India by mem- 
bers of the Brahmo-Somaj, though it must not 
be forgotten that there were now a number 
of other bodies, both religious and secular, 
that were co-operating. India was now 
passing through an acute crisis in her na- 
tional life, and the forces of the Brahmo- 
Somaj were extremely inadequate to the de- 
mand that was made. 

The Brahmo-Somaj contained many noble 
men and women, distinguished by learn- 
ing, devotion, and self-sacrifice; but it 
was much too weak to do what it aspired to 
do for the advancement of the two hundred 
and ninety millions of the population of India. 

The southern province of Madras was 
especially backward and in need of the labors 
of the Brahmo-Somaj. The speaker re- 
lated a few instances of the extreme super- 
stition and caste exclusiveness of the people 
of Southern India. The Brahmo-Somaj 
had not yet reached that province. ‘There 
were four or five societies scattered over it, 
but they existed only in name. 

India was poor, and the Brahmo-Somaj 
was also poor; but greater than the lack of 
money was the lack of workers. Given men, 
work would somehow go on. — In fact, many 
of the Brahmo-Somaj’s in India, instead of 
maintaining their ministers, were maintained 
by them. God looked after the ministers, 
and the ministers looked after their churches. 
Their humble way of life did not cost them 
more than a dollar a week, though an Ameri- 
can could not live in India on less than two 
dollars a day. tie ioe 

- There was, however, a certain line beyond 
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which, even to a Brahmo worker, life was 
impossible. If he could be relieved from the 
anxiety of earning his daily rice and curry, 
he would be able to do more work. 

What a province like Madras needed was a 
number of strong Somajes at which workers 
could be trained, each equipped with a 
library, a school of religion, and facilities 
for educational and social work among the 
lower classes. 

The speaker concluded with an appeal 
to the Unitarians of America to help in this 
great work. 


Prof. Rau’s Appeal. 


The Brahmo Mission Society of Madras is 
in need of at least $20,000 for organizing 
religious and social work in Southern India, 
a province inhabited by about forty-five 
million people, who are in a more backward 
condition than the inhabitants of other parts 
of India. This amount, economically man- 
aged, would suffice for establishing, equipping, 
and endowing in a very modest way four 
centres of work in the province. It is pro- 
posed to raise $10,000 in the United States 
from among those who feel an interest in 
India and the cause of liberal religion and 
social amelioration in that country. The 
amount collected will be held by an American 
committee, to be made over to the Brahmo 
workers in Madras, in full or in instalments, 
when an equal amount has been raised in 
India. 

Prof. Rau is thus indorsed by Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot — 


Prof. G. Subba Rau of Zamorin’s College, 
Calicut, who is spending a year in the Mead- 
ville Theological School, will be glad to do 
what he can while in America in supplying 
full and accurate information about the ideals 
and the needs of the Brahmo-Somaj. He is 
here in the interest of his people at great 
personal sacrifice, and we bespeak for him 
and for the cause he represents a thoughtful 
and sympathetic hearing. 


Contributions to the Brahmo Mission Fund 
may be sent to President S. A. Eliot, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Bequests for Unitarian Work. 


The death of Mrs. Nancy Washburne 
Shaw, widow of Philander Shaw, makes 
operative the following public bequests in 
her husband’s will :— 

$25,000 to the trustees of the church, 
to be devoted for its general uses, as 
they shall deem best; $1,000, the income 
to be used for the Sunday-school library; 
$2,500, the income to be applied toward main- 
taining the church music; $2,000, the income 
to be applied toward the support of the poor 
of the church. 

Also $500 to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society; $1,000 to the American Unitarian 
Association; $10,000 to the Association, in 
trust, the income to be applied to sending 
the Christian Register where it. will best 
accomplish the work of disseminating the 
doctrines of Christian Unitarianism; $500 to 
the Association, to be devoted to supplying 
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Channing’s works to clergymen, irrespective 
of denominational beliefs, who would other- 
wise be unable to own them. 

In addition, $1,000 to the Newport Hos- 
pital, $5,000 to the Redwood Library, $1,000 
to the Newport Historical Society, $1,000 as 
a fund for the poor of Newport. 

After all public and private bequests have 
been paid, the remainder of the property is 
to be divided equally between the Channing 
Memorial Church, the Meadville Theological 
School, and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as residuary legatees. 

Philander Shaw, who died thirteen years 
ago, was a Newporter by birth, the son of 
one of that little circle of earnest laymen who 
surrounded Rev. Charles T. Brooks, our first 
minister, and held up his hands in every good 
work. ‘The greater part of Mr. Shaw’s life 
was spent in Brooklyn, N.Y. His summers, 
however, were passed in Newport. A busi- 
ness nan of unquestioned integrity and tried 
capacity, he held a position of honor and re- 
sponsibility in the insurance world. Simple 
in his habits and tastes, the amassing of a 
fortune was to hitn an opportunity to store 
up resources of power for the services of the 
community in time to come. His heart was 
in Channing Memorial Church. Here sum- 
mer after summer he was a devout worshipper 
and an attentive listener. An ardent Uni- 
tarian layman, he had a genuine missionary 
spirit, as his will shows, an intense longing to 
convey to others the satisfaction and peace 
he had found in liberal Christianity. 


WieoaaIe 
Newerort, R.I. 


Rev. William R. Lord. 


The following letter, taken from the Rock- 
land Standard, was written by Rev. E. C. 
Wheeler, the minister of the Congregational 
Church. It isso honorable to both men and 
so hearty in its expression that we are glad 
to make use of it in the Regzster:— 


I am sorry there has been no public occa- 
sion where we could give expression to the 
esteem in which we hold our good friend and 
fellow-townsman, Rev. William R. Lord, 
who is about to leave us. In his more than 
four years’ residence here he has put to 
shame all self-centred men, for all who 
have come in contact with him have felt 
themselves to be the objects of his real per- 
sonal concern. This interest one felt to 
be, not the perfunctory regard of an official, 
but the vital concern of a real man and 
friend. He has likewise put to confusion 
all sect-centred men; for he has shown how 
much more is in the man who is larger than 
his church, whose sympathies are unob- 
structed by petty religious prejudices, and 
who insists on regarding men of all churches 
and men of no church as his real brothers. 

In every case where the interests of his 
church conflict with the larger interests of 
the kingdom of God in Rockland, he has 
put the larger welfare first. In short, he 
has emphasized and exemplified the beauty 
and the reasonableness of the social cen- 
tred life. The centre of such a life is so 
far away from himself that no one needs to 
ask where it is; that is to say, he is self- 
forgetful. When public questions came up, 
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he did not ask, “How will it affect me?” 
or “How will it help my church?” but 
simply, “Is it right?” That is, he brought 
public questions to the bar of public good, 
and decided them by the test of moral rea- 
sons, not of policy or of prudence. We 
shall miss Mr. Lord, because men of public 
spirit are even now too scarce. 

It is quite the thing nowadays for men 
to be lovers of beauty. ‘The way they read 
the illustrated magazines shows that. But 
mere looking at pretty pictures may be only 
a gratification of the senses. What makes 
men strong and fine is not so much the 
power to enjoy beauty as the power to create 
beauty. For four years we have had with 
us one who tried to make things beautiful. 
He has caused two birds to sing where one 
sang before. Not content with that he 
caused two trees to grow where only one grew 
before, for the sake, presumably, of giving 
the birds ample nesting-place. He has made 
some cease killing our “‘little brothers of 
the air,” and to begin to encourage them to 
live among us. For the first time in the 
lives of many they have heard the birds 
sing. Mr. Lord has been among us an apostle 
of “sweetness and light.” 

Finally, to leave many good things unsaid, 
he has lived among us the religion of “‘to- 
getherness.”” Possessed with a spirit that 
abhors everything divisive and separative, 
he has moved in and out of our homes and 
assemblies feeling at home everywhere, 
because he loved to “‘get together.” He 
has gone clear beyond the spirit of tolerance, 
which says, ‘‘live and let live,” and has 
reached that higher ground where he is 
inclusive of all that is good in whatever 
church and whatever man. The minds of 
many of us have stretched into a larger 
breadth, and we have been ashamed of our 
former narrowness. While men slept, he has 
gone about tying us together by invisible 
threads that have become so strong we cannot 
and we do not want to break them. 


Pittsburg and Beyond. 


A MISSIONARY TRIP. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Jf 


“Pittsburg is one of the most representa- 
tive cities in the United States to-day,” said 
a thoughtful fellow-traveller to me, as we 
were speeding along on one of the fast Penn - 
sylvania trains. 

“But,” I said, ‘‘you forget San Francisco, 
Denver, Chicago, New York.” 

“No, I don’t,” he replied. ‘‘San Francisco 
is typical of our Pacific coast civilization, 
but you will find little in it to suggest New 
England: besides its foreign population is so 
largely Chinese and Japanese as to give 
Asiatic coloring to the city. The same may 
be said in a way of New York. The Jews 
there are so largely dominant that they give 
tone and character to nearly everything. 
Denver simply represents what is possible 
in the Rocky Mountain country, and to that 
extent it is provincial, while Chicago is as 
yet so unmistakably Western in its enter- 
prise that it can hardly be called repre- 
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sentative of the whole land. Walk through 
certain streets of Pittsburg, or more partic- 
ularly Allegheny, and you might be in Phil- 
adelphia. Go into the banking section. It 
is copied after Wall Street, New York, even 
to the architecture and interior arrange- 
ments of its tall sky-scrapers. Go out toward 
East Liberty, you are in Buffalo or Detroit. 
Every country under the sun has contributed 
its quota to the population, but the Irish are 
not in the majority as in Boston, or the 
Jews as in New York, or the Germans as in 
Cincinnati. The rushing, restless crowds 
on the streets, the enormous business trans- 
actions, and especially the application of 
machinery in the making of things, stamps 
the place with the genius American,—the 
genius which delights in overcoming physi- 
cal difficulties through ingenious mechanical 
appliances.” 

“You may be right,’ I said, “I shall soon 
have a chance of judging for myself, for I am 
to get off at Pittsburg.” 

The large Pennsylvania railroad station 
with its almost exaggerated semi-circlese of 
electric lights prepares one for what is to 
be seen along the streets, especially if the 
traveller reaches the city at night. Not 
even in New York, outside of Broadway, 
is there such brilliant lighting. Signs flash 
and revolve from roofs and sides of buildings, 
countless small electric bulbs are round door- 
ways and windows. The ultra is what sug- 
gests itself almost immediately if one is from 
so staid a city as Boston. I am told that 
living is very high in Pittsburg. I can well 
believe it if what a physician told me is also 
true. “Nowhere,” he said, “do working- 
people live so extravagantly as here. They 
buy the best, the luxurious.” 

“But surely they know that the present 
prosperity won’t continue forever.” 

“They may know it,” was his answer, 
“but they’re willing to take the chances.” 

““Aren’t they saving to any extent ?”’ 

“Tf they are, it’s not much in evidence.” 

No, I had to admit that, as I walked along 
the streets and saw the splendid fruit stores, 
the many cheap amusement places, and 
heard what the manager of one of the the- 
atres had to say about the crowds that fre- 
quent almost any and every kind of show 
that comes before the footlights. 

It is a source of satisfaction in such a city 
where there is a Roman Catholic cathedral 
in size and expensiveness rivalling those in 
Europe, and where there is a Carnegie Music 
Hall and Art Gallery huge in massiveness 
and proportion; that not far off from these 
two show places there is a Unitarian church 
of admirable Gothic design, well located and 
dignified, where the minister and people 
typically represent the more modest and 
sincere aspects of Pittsburg life. Rev. Mr. 
Mason is eminently suited for his place be- 
cause there is nothing grandiose or exag- 
gerated about what he says or does. His 
standard is evidently not that of mere big- 
ness. To go into the Pittsburg Unitarian 
church and join in its simple Sunday service 
must be a great satisfaction to any one who 
really cares for the deeper and truer things. 

As representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, my mission was not to 
the First Church, but to the Second, or Alle- 
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gheny, Church, a movement inaugurated by 
Rev. Thomas Clayton, formerly of the Con- 
gregational body, an experienced worker in 
organizing churches. For some time he 
has been preaching in the original Carnegie 
Hall, situated in the centre of Allegheny, 
and his audiences have been of fair size and 
notable on account of their representative 
character. 

Allegheny has always been the head- 
quarters for United Presbyterianism, a form 
of Protestantism in which there is little of 
the modern progressive thought, and the 
members of this denomination as a whole 
look with stern disapproval upon anything 
Unitarian. 

“I understand you are going to the meet- 
ings in Carnegie Hall,” said a United Presby- 
terian minister to a young man formerly of 
his congregation. 

“Yes, I am,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, I am very sorry, very sorry, in- 
deed.”’ 

“Why are you sorry?” 

“Don’t you know, my friend,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘that those people, those Unitarians, 
are bound to go to hell?” 

One would suppose, from reading the ex- 
tracts of sermons in the daily papers, that 
Pittsburg had not yet been touched by criti- 
cal or scientific thought. Such curious old- 
fashioned theology most of us who take the 
Register had supposed was a thing of the 
past. Not at all: it is openly and approv- 
ingly preached in Pittsburg. It would fol- 
low that the inhabitants of the two cities 
are not on an average great readers. I 
gathered as much from the books taken 
out in Carnegie Library and from what the 
librarian told me on this and other subjects. 
General culture still lags, and a Unitarian 
church as a stimulus to the intellectual life 
of Allegheny would be a real boon. The 
women in Pittsburg, as in Louisville, Ky., 
through their clubs are the ones interested 
in intellectual subjects and in a cleaner, 
higher type of civic life. 

There is no hall or place of meeting worthy 
the name outside of Carnegie Hall in all Alle- 
gheny which can be obtained by Mr. Clay- 
ton’s people, and it is a serious question 
whether some kind of permanent housing is 
not indispensable if this Second Society is 
to continue. It cannot go on and thrive 
for five years in Carnegie Hall, that is cer- 
tain. To attempt to do so will simply mean 
that at the end of that time there is nothing 
left of the present organization, or, what is 
equally probable, that there will be but a 
speaker and an audience, not a preacher and 
a congregation. The very success so far 
of Mr. Clayton almost compels the next step 
forward by those who have put him in his 
present position, hence I was glad to see 
that steps had been taken to secure an eli- 
gible lot right on the border of Allegheny 
Park and in the heart of the city. If even 
a temporary shell is now erected on this 
piece of ground, we may hope to see the 
Second Church repeat the success of the 
First Church. The opportunity challenges 
us. Wisdom shown now and a permanent 
Unitarian centre of large influence can be 
established in the very heart of the great 
iron and steel metropolis of America, 
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Our Mission in Boise, Idaho. 


BY REV. JOHN C, MITCHELL, 


The great State of Idaho in itself is an 
empire. It is larger than all New England 
in area, with the State of Pennsylvania 
added. It has rich lands for lumber, grazing, 
mining, and agriculture. These lands are 
very largely taken up by people who intend 
to work them. So cities, villages, and com- 
munities are springing up all over the 
State. 

A well-equipped university has been estab- 
lished at Moscow, a State Normal School at 
Lewiston, and fine school buildings are to be 
seen in every city and village. 

This State is capable of supporting :uill- 
ions of people. The momentous considera- 
tion is, if it can, in time, it will, Already 
the tide of emigration has set this way. 
Great numbers of people are coming to 
settle in this land of promise and hope. 

The religious faiths that hold sway are 
the Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian, 
Methodist, and Mormon. These religious 
denominations are all alive to the wonder- 
ful possibilities this State offers for religious 
propagandism. 

There is a great warring among the 
evangelical sects. Each little party is 
striving to gain a foothold. Liberal Chris- 
tian people keep out very largely of this 
conflict. The liberal religious element can 
be easily unified. 

There is great need that there should be, at 
least, one Liberal Christian denomination 
doing work in this State, rearing not so 
much the standard of sectarianisin as the 
standard of rationality, sound ethics, and 
life founded on exalted spiritual ideals. 
Friends of the Unitarian faith, think of it, 
in the great empire of Idaho we have not a 
single church building! and only one or- 
ganization, that in Boisé, very largely built 
up since I came here about last November. 
There can be no greater or more urgent mis- 
sionary field in this country than the mighty 
State of Idaho. 

Boisé, the capital of Idaho, a wonderful 
city of beauty, thrift, and up-to-date enter- 
prise, is the most important point at which 
to establish a church of our faith in this 
State or, as I believe, in this great country 
of ours. Boisé is destined to be one of the 
great commercial centres of the West. In 
1902 it had a population of 6,000 people: 
to-day it has a population of 20,000, and 
is still having a healthy growth. 

I was sent by our American Association 
to do missionary work here, and to try and 
build up a strong and progressive church of 
our faith, We are laboring under great 
disadvantages. Many of the other religious 
bodies have magnificent church edifices, 
large congregations, and Sunday-schools. 
Our Unitarian people meet in a little stuffy 
hall, with no attractions of music or art of 
any kind. And our congregation is steadily 
growing. Three times as many people at- 
tend our services now as there were who at- 
tended two months ago. Think how loyal 
our people must be who worship where they 
believe what is said and done rather than to 
go to magnificent places to listen to what 
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they do not believe. We cannot expect to 
gain under such disadvantages very much 
more than we already have. We are pitiably 
in need of a church building as a centre 
and headquarters of our mission in Idaho. 
We can immediately gather together a con- 
gregation of two or three hundred people 
with a church building, and be able to do 
effective missionary work outside. 

I do hope and pray that the Good Spirit 
will move the hearts of our people, the peo- 
ple who really and truly believe and try to 
live our generous faith, to contribute enough 
money to our Unitarian Association, so as 
to enable our directors to do such pressing, 
infinitely momentous work as necessity and 
reason call to be done in the day of opportu- 
nity for the magnificent State of Idaho. 


Our Missions in the North-west. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. FULLER. 


I have just closed a period of service as 
field agent in Idaho and Montana, to settle 
in Spokane, and I wish to say a word for 
our missionary opportunity in this section 
of the North-west. 

First, the ‘Inland Empire,” some day to 
be carved from Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, to form the new State of Lincoln,— 
so the prophets are saying. Here we are 
challenged by the old towns of Lewiston 
and Walla Walla, now entering upon a new 
life of commercial importance, as banking 
centres and depots for an immense fruit, 
wheat, lumber, and mining country, with 
several new railroads. Whitman College is 
in Walla Walla, and Lewiston has a normal 
school. 

Moscow and Pullman interest us because 
they are the seats of the State colleges of 
Idaho and Washington, and they are only 
nine miles apart. 

Coeur d’Alene, a mining centre near 
Spokane, has a lakeside location that is 
making it a favorite summer resort. 

Some work has been done in these places, 
and there are groups of our people in sev- 
eral of them, awaiting the time when churches 
ean be established. All these places must 
be left for the present to the care of the 
minister in Spokane, a city of 90,000, where 
the usefulness of our work is every week 
more visible. The ‘‘Inland Empire” is fast 
filling up with people who have never heard 
our message, and many make their removal 
to a new country an occasion for breaking 
with the old churches. 

Practically the same things may be said 
for the Montana field. The men’s religion 
is liberal, while the women maintain the 
churches. Nowhere in America is this con- 
dition more conspicuous, and nothing could 

- be more characteristic of it than the remark 
of a man who had met me socially, that I 
seemed to be “‘too sensible and liberal a 
fellow to be in the ministry.” 

There are several inviting points for our 
work in Montana, including Missoula and 
Bozeman, where colleges are located, and 
Livingstone, the gateway of Yellowstone 
Park. Our vigorous society in Helena, with 
its splendid building, is a support for all 
efforts elsewhere in the State. There has 
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been a ministry of peculiar value at Butte, 
the world’s greatest mining camp and now 
a city of 70,000. The most interesting field 
at present, however, is Great Falls, a city 
of substantial homes and fine churches, where 
we already have a group of people who 
command the respect of the community. 
The president of our society is father of the 
town. A minister will settle at Great Falls 
in February, and a Montana campaign is 
planned by Mr. Brown, field secretary for 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The application of my story is that mis- 
sionary money can be used very profitably 
in the North-west at this time. The officers 
of the American Unitarian Association thor- 
oughly appreciate this fact, and any special 
contributions should be placed in their 
hands. 


SPOKANE WASH. 


Rev. John Marshall Marsters. 


At an early hour of Sunday, January 27, 
died in Cambridge, Mass., within a few days 
of his eightieth birthday, John Marshall 
Marsters, a man endeared to a large circle 
of friends for high intelligence and many 
admirable qualities. His long life had been 
one of peculiar and protracted suffering, 
in some obscure way affecting body and 
mind at once. 

Graduating from Harvard in the class 
of 1847, it was a common saying among his 
mates that, if the coming career of any one 
of their number was clearly marked out 
ahead for him, it was that of John Marsters. 
Vigorous in health, indomitable in habits 
of application, gifted with rare powers of 
delivery in public speech, clear and logical 
in cast of mind, he never for a moment 
hesitated as to the profession to which he 
would devote his life. He would be a lawyer, 
he declared; and Rufus Choate was the 
“god of his idolatry.’’ Intensely ambitious 
and with rare powers of concentration of 
will on whatsoever object he had decided 
upon, nothing but marked success in this 
calling seemed before him. 

After graduating from college in 1847, 
two years were spent by him in the Cam- 
bridge Law School, and two more in the 
law office of Rufus Choate, by which time 
it became clear that, physically and men- 
tally, a great change had come over him. 
The old concentrated energy had given 
place to a vacillation of will which flew like 
the distracted needle of a compass all round 
the dial. He had lost every trace of per- 
sonal ambition, all passion for distinction 
as a great lawyer, till finally he settled down 
on the idea of becoming a minister, which 
calling he pursued, first in Woburn and 
then in North Cambridge, for a period of 
eight or nine years, broken by intervals of 
Test. 

In simple fact, a blight had struck his 
whole bodily and mental organism through 
a kind of paralysis of the digestive system 
which rendered it impossible for him to take 
nourishment enough seemingly to keep a 
sparrow alive. His whole life had to as- 
sume the shape of that of a suffering in- 
valid. Meanwhile, the fairly whirling ac- 
tivity of his intellect suffered no abatement, 
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—amn activity, however, tending to no prac- 
tical end and setting on no creative action. 
He became an omnivorous reader, chiefly 
of speculative and metaphysical systems 
of philosophy, in relation to which his eru- 
dition became enormous, and on which he 
would discourse by the hour in the most 
acute and eloquent strain. 

In this way, as a talker, Mr. Marsters 
became a highly delightful and instructive 
companion, often leaving his hearers fairly 
dazed by the range and elevation of the 
realms of thought through which he trans- 
ported their minds. But no trace remained 
of the original, practical, straightforward, 
mundanely ambitious John Marsters of 
their college days. His interests all lay 
now in the region of stupersensuous thought 
of the origin of man, his relation to Deity, 
his fallen nature, his hope of redemption, 
the immortality of the soul. 

One other side of his being remained 
entirely unimpaired by the peculiar char- 
acter of the disease which had blighted his 
early career; namely, his social nature. 
He was one of the kindliest and most lova- 
ble of men, free from every trace of envy, 
malice, or uncharitableness, always cordially 
glad of the successes of others, and eager 
for a chance to do them any kind of service. 
While his own sufferings were often appal- 
ling, they never imbittered his spirit or 
interfered with his cordial interest in the 
health, welfare, and prosperity of others. 

Ea: 
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Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Longfellow in Sunday Schools. 


The observance of the Longfellow hun- 
dredth anniversary will be helped in our 
Sunday Schools by the number of Every 
Other Sunday for February 24. It will con- 
tain a picture of Iongfellow and one of his 
statue in Portland, Me., commemorative of 
his birthplace. Three of his most popular 
poems will be printed in full, with some 
prose selections. For those schools desiring 
a full exercise in honor of this noble expo- 
nent of our views, I commend the Riverside 
Literature Series. In ‘‘American Authors 
and their Birthdays” (15 cents, net, paper), 
prepared by Hon. Alfred S. Roe, will be 
found several suggestive programmes on 
Longfellow’s life and works. Another help- 
ful volume in the series is No. IT., “Long- 
fellow’s Children’s Hour and Other Poems” 
(15 cents, net, paper). This contains a bio- 
graphical sketch and notes. Still another in 
the samme series is the ‘‘Extra Numbers, F, 
Longfellow Leaflets” (30 cents, net, paper). 
Of course, the chief purpose in a commemo- 
ration of this kind in our Sunday Schools is 
to bring forward the religious aspects of the 
poet. He was a beautiful embodiment, in 
character and writings, of the views we 
cherish. What a constant pathos that in- 
cident has, recorded of Emerson, who turned 
away from Longfellow’s face at the funeral, 
saying, “I cannot remember the name of 
my friend, but he was a lovely gentleman.” 
Though Emerson’s mind failed him, his 
heart appreciation was undiminished. Long- 
fellow’s influence is of a clear, persuasive 
power, much like sunshine. He touched 
shadows, and they fled away. He sang his 
song in the night-time, and lo! the stars 
shone out brighter than ever. Faith in God 
and faith in man were attested in stanzas 
that the people love to read and hear. 

A picture of the “Craigie House,’’ Long- 
fellow’s home in Cambridge, was published 
in Every Other Sunday, Sept. 14, 1902, in 
the series entitled “‘Homes of American 
Authors.”” Some time before that, June 18, 
1893, in the same paper, were two portraits 
of Longfellow (one as a young man, and the 
other in old age) and the ‘‘Craigie House.” 

The twelve Easter songs announced in 
the Register of last week are now ready, 
They fill a tasteful pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages. The Unitarian Sunday-School Soci- 
ety, holding to its well-known purpose of 
serving the Sunday Schools, places the 
pamphlet at the low price of 5 cents a copy, 
by the hundred. Sample copies will be 
mailed for 7 cents a copy. The composers 
of the music and authors of the words were 
given in the preceding announcement. ‘The 
pamphlet of Easter Recitations will be on 
sale next Saturday, the oth. Price 10 
cents a copy; sample copies by mail, 12 
cents each. Sixty-five poems are included 
in this collection. 

Some time ago the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society started a loan collection of 
stereopticon slides. These views, number- 
ing 150 in all, covering the Old Testament 
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and New Testament, have had considerable 
use, and been found helpful to Sunday 
Schools at special exercises. There will soon 
be added an enrichment to the number of 
165. One part will be a series of views on 
the Holy Land, its scenery and customs, 
with a lecture which will be furnished with 
the slides. Another set illustrates Paul’s 
Life and Missionary Journeys. And still 
another set relates to the Orient,—-pictures 
descriptive of life in city and desert. In 
order to make these more available to our 
Sunday Schools, there is now no charge for 
the use of slides except the cost of trans- 
portation. Epwarp A. HorTOoN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Guild here re- 
ports a much larger average attendance at 
the meetings than formerly, no doubt partly 
due to a greatly improved programme. ‘Two 
weeks ago eleven new members signed the 
constitution, while on January 14 the Pil- 
grim Federation was entertained. 

LowE.L.L, Mass.—‘‘On invitation of the 
Lowell Young People’s Fraternity the young 
people from Lawrence, Tyngsboro, Chelms- 
ford, Billerica, and Westford met with it for 
a social evening on Thursday, January 10. 
After a pleasing talk by Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff and music by the church choir, 
light refreshments were served. The evening 
was greatly enjoyed by all present.” 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—‘‘ About the organiza- 
tion of a Young People’s Religious Union 
this year I am uncertain. They are ap- 
proaching a condition where an organization 
will come naturally. Whether that matures 
this year or not is uncertain.” 

WESTFORD, Mass.—‘‘ Our niembership is 
small, the membership of our church is also 
small, and at times we have been hard 
pushed for funds to keep things going. The 
young people have never taken it upon 
themselves to do much toward raising 
money. ‘This has been left to the Women’s 
Alliance. We have heretofore devoted our- 
selves to the weekly meetings, and last winter 
had monthly vesper services with special 
music, and at least one soloist from out of 
town. These proved very popular, not only 
among our own people, but those of the 
Orthodox church across the way. This year 
we decided to help in a financial way. Our 
organist costs us more than most country 
churches pay, and it seems necessary to 
have a good one, as all our singers are inex- 
perienced. ‘The expense is about $5 a Sun- 
day. Of the $59 paid her for three months, 
we raised $47 by monthly entertainments, 
and have $20 in our treasury. We hope to 
say, on the ist of next August, that the 
Robinson Hall Union has paid at least three- 
quarters of the organist’s salary. Our last 
entertainment was on New Year’s Eve, and 
in a way was a disappointment on account 
of the terrible rain storm. We expected to 
have members,ofjthe unions from the sur- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 
in 
rounding towns with us to dance in the new 
year, but because of the rain the attendance 
was small, only one hundred and thirty-five. 
We cleared $35 above our expenses.” 

MonTciair, N.J.—‘‘ Our Montclair young 
people met socially, and voted unanimously 
to organize. As two previous organizations 
have been short-lived, I am advising a very 
loose organization under a committee alone 
for the first few months. If interest keeps 
up, be assured we shall take the next steps.” 

SCHENECTaDy, N.Y.—“‘Our society here is 
now getting ready to build its first church. 
Upon its completion I hope to organize 
our young people. Up to the present time 
there has been no Sunday-school.” 

HAMILTON, ONTaRIO,—“‘ The young people 
all seem to enter into the work heartily, and 
we have been much encouraged. Our first 
step was to see about a musical instrument, 
as we had only a small organ, and we feel 
quite encouraged with the report from that 
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committee. Our first meeting there was a 
paper read on ‘The Possibilities of the Young 
People of the Twentieth Century,’ which 
brought forth quite a discussion, and was 
certainly very interesting. We meet every 
two weeks, as most of the union belong to 
the Emerson Class as well. Our young 
poeple, while all liberal-minded, do not all 
belong to the church, but hope to interest 
them enough so they will in time. The 
members all respond when asked to help in 
regard to music and general discussion, 
which makes it very encouraging.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey will preach next 
Sunday morning in the First Parish Church, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. 


At King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted February 13 by 
Rey. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Friday, February 15, at eleven o’clock. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. H. Edward Latham of Westboro at the 
church, on Ruggles Street, Tuesday, February 
12, at 10 AM. Rev. Charles B. Elder of 
Worcester will read the essay, on ‘‘ Doctrine in 
Religion.” 


The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, February 11, at 11 A.M. 
Chairman, Rev. W. C. Litchfield of Winthrop. 
Speaker, Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, West Bridge- 
water. Subject, ‘‘The Adjustment of Church 
Methods to Modern Conditions of Life.” 


The Ministerial Association of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian churches of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec will hold its 
third annual session in the Church of the 
Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., on Monday and 
Tuesday, February 11 and 12. Addresses 
upon different phases of the general theme, 
“The Quickening of the Religious Life,” will 
be given by Rev. I. W. McLaughlin, Rev. 
F. L. Leavitt, Rev. Thomas Stratton, and 
Rev. Charles J. Staples, and a free discus- 
sion of the addresses is hoped for. Hospi- 
tality is offered to visiting ministers, and 
travelling expenses will probably be pooled. 


Meetings. 


Tue CHANNING CLUB oF Boston.—The 
January meeting was held at the Hotel 
Vendome on Monday evening, the 28th 
ult. Before the regular programme was 
taken up the president introduced Rev. 
_John Haynes Holmes, who was warinly 
welcomed, and who spoke a few words of 
farewell before his departure to New York, 
Rey. S. A. Eliot, D.D., told of the Inter- 
national Council, and its meetings to be held 
in Boston in September, bespeaking the active 
interest of the club members. Rev. C. W. 
Wendte spoke on ‘“‘Our Fellow-workers in 
Europe,” giving a very interesting account 
of some of the liberal movements abroad, and 
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of their representatives who will attend the 
council meetings, and G. Subba Rau told 
of “Our Fellow-workers in India.” A re- 
port of this speech has been received and 
will be found in another column. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The fortieth 
annual meeting was held with the Second 
Parish in Marlboro, Mass., of which Rev. 
E. F. Hayward is the pastor, on the 23d and 
24th of January. In spite of the zero 
weather the meetings were well attended, 
and the services were of a high order. On 
Wednesday evening the conference sermon 
was preached by Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, on “‘Our Unseen Helpers.’ On Thurs- 
day morning a brief devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. John Baltzly. The 
topic chosen for the day’s conferring was 
“The Distinctive Mission of the Unitarian 
Church.” The first speaker, Rev. L.. B. 
Macdonald, dwelt on the thought that the 
mission of the liberal church is practically 
confined to the interests of this present 
world. He frankly and unequivocally took 
the stand, he said, that religion is given to 
teach men how to live and not how to die, 
and as an organized effort to make the most 
of this present world the church must here- 
after find its only reason for existence. It 
should be the inspirer of good government 
associations, village improvement societies, 
women’s clubs, and associated charities. 
It is to an institution with practical missions 
that the Christian Church is calling men 
to-day. The next speaker, Dr. Charles F 
Dole, emphasized the thought that the 
church exists to produce men and women 
of good will; that is, of God’s will. The 
word ‘‘love”’ is too sacred for common use. 
Moreover we cannot love to order, but we 
can command the will. Love develops 
out of good will. Will is the highest form 
of force, and a good will is the divinest 
reality on this earth. This is not abdicat- 
ing our place as liberal Christians in pro- 
claiming advanced thought. We want free- 
dom from tradition. We handicap ourselves 
by setting up a single standard of excellence. 
We should acquaint our youth not only with 
the life of Jesus, but with men like George W. 
Curtis and William Baldwin, Jr. It is essen- 
tial that we fairly face our own doctrines 
and believe in them, but we need to keep 
clearly in mind the idea that our churches 
exist for the distinct purpose of producing 
people of good will. Religion is the life of 
good will, of God’s will, in the soul of man. 
The essence of prayer is hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: it is longing for the best, 
for perfection, for God. Worship is the 
sense of oneness with the divine will, 
unity with each other in the spirit of God. 
Never was there such a call for such a 
church. The third speaker was Rev. W. B. 
Geoghegan, who, after emphasizing the im- 
portance of missionary work, spoke of the 
nature and function of the church, saying 
that it is founded not on convention, but on 
need. Speaking of the three stages of relig- 
ous development, the mythologic, dogmatic, 
and critical, he said: ‘‘We are now in the 
age of free criticism in the interest of truth. 
It is our privilege to show that a spirit of 
freedom is not destructive of worship .nor 
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incompatible with effective organization. 
Trusting in the moral constitution of the 
universe, we need fear no changes of thought 
that may come. The basis of our faith 
is not laid in dogma, but in the constitution 
of the soul. This is the distinctive char- 


| Hddresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is Madison Avenue Hotel, Madison Avenue and gad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. David Utter is 


Broadway and roth Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wid 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. : 


_ Deaths. 


HENRY DANA PARMENTER. 

For forty years he was treasurer and clerk of the ancient 
church in Wayland, Mass. So long a tenure of such an 
office is significant of much. It meant that the esteem 
and confidence of the community were teo deeply rooted 
to be weakened by the lapse of time. It meant a power of 
mind and will which, in this nervous age, is all too rare,— 
a power of definite and stable purpose, the capacity to con- 
tinue, to persist, to go on steadily doing a good thing just 
because it is a good thing to do. It meant a devotion to 
the cause of religion, a belief in its imperative need, a 
deep conviction that its eternal truths must be maintained, 
in spite of the indifference of the world, through every 
passing change of storm and sunshine, adversity and 
prosperity. 

It meant integrity, the quality men would rather have 
for their security, than the most careful contract lawyer 
ever drew. This quality dominated his entire nature. In 
him it became a feeling that life should be scrupulously 
ordered, not alone in one direction, but in every direction ; 
that there should be a strict accounting with one’s self, as 
well as of one’s money transactions; that to be really 
honest, a man must be honest all through. Those who 
knew Henry Parmenter will recognize that an integrity of 
this root and branch kind—of thought, as well as of word 
and deed—was the mark and keynote of his character. 

For many of its finer traits that character was indebted 
to the influence of a greatly beloved sister, Miss Louisa 
Parmenter, whose unusual gifts’ of head and heart are still 
an inspiring memory. 

He came of ancient and honorable stock, inheriting a 
considerable part of his estate from ancestors who were 
the first white men to own the soil. Born in Wayland 
May 10, 1834, educated in her schools and at the Lawrence 
Academy, he became a successful teacher in Weston, Sud- 
bury, Waltham, Littleton. When the Civil War broke 
out, he promptly answered to the call of duty, and, enlist- 
ing in the Forty-fifth Massachusetts Infantry, took part in 
several desperate engagements. Repeatedly under heavy 
fire, once covered with earth thrown up by an exploding 
shell, he served his country with{the same tranquil valor 
and unflinching resolution he displayed in whatever he 
undertook to do. In later years he filled the offices of 
trustee and treasurer of the Wayland library, and was on 
the village school committee. He was a director of the 
West Point Manufacturing Company, of the Riverdale Cot- 
ton Mills, of the Chattahoochee Valley Railway Company, 
of the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works. A wide reader 
and a lover of good books, he shared in the intellectual 
activities of the village with keen enjoyment. He himself 
was not without a touch of the literary gift, his letters 
being models of lucid statement and graphic descriptive 
writing. He was an upright citizen, a true and faithful 
friend, and a most loyal supporter of the great cause of 
liberal religion. H. H. M, 
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acter of our church, and its distinctive mis- 
sion is the world’s redemption, the only and 
all-sufficient mission of any church that calls 
itself Christian.” 

During the day remarks were made by 
Messrs. Gould, Jolley, Littlefield, Weatherly, 
Walsh, Skerrye, Baltzly, and, upon invita- 
tion, Rev. Mr. Wheelock of the Congrega- 
tional church in Marlborough. Dinner was 
served in the vestry, and the unanimous 
thanks of the conference were voted to the 
Second Parish in Marlborough for its gen- 
erous hospitality, as well as to the preacher 
and the speakers of the day. 

The following memorial of the late Dr. 
Bartol of Lancaster was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote:— 

“The Worcester Conference assembled in 
annual meeting at Marlboro, wishes to ex- 
press its sense of the loss of Rev. Dr. George 
Murillo Bartol from its goodly fellowship. 
The long’service of Dr. Bartol in this county 
had its beginning twenty years before the 
organization of this conference. He 
brought to its gatherings and deliberations 
his experience with the people, comprised 
within the limits of the conference, and was its 
steadfast friend and adviser until failing 
years removed him from our midst. We 
would most gratefully testify to his youth 
of spirit, his abounding hope and enthusiasm, 
and his large hospitality to the ideas of 
others, while maintaining most firmly his 
own independence of thought and action. 
We cannot forget his simple dignity and the 
graciousness of his presence as he moved 
among us. He was always the Christian 
gentleman. Dr. Bartol blessed us by his 
life, and his memory remains as a benediction, 
inspiring us to the spirit of good will which 
everywhere makes for the peace of the world.’’ 

In his annual report the secretary wel- 
comed to the conference Rev. W. F. Skerrye, 
who has recently taken charge of the church 
in Templeton. The suggestion was reiter- 
ated that a more active missionary cam- 
paign be entered upon within the borders 
of the conference, attention being called 
to the experiment of the “Unitarian van” 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
annual report of the treasurer showed a 
cash balance on hand of $347.23, with unpaid 
assessments of $73. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Jonathan 
Smith, president; Alvin F. Bailey and 
Charles A. Stevens-Ware, vice-presidents; 
Edward F. Tolman, treasurer: Rev. James 
C. Duncan, secretary. Directors: Austin S. 
Garver, Thomas A. Earle, Anna M. Ban- 
croft, Clara E. Billings, Edward F. Hayward, 
Clarence W. Colburn. James C. Duncan, 
Secretary. 


Churches. 


Asupy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. George 
S. Shaw: The Sunday-school has placed 
Every Other Sunday in forty-seven families, — 
Finn, Swede, French, Irish, German, Scotch, 
and American,—sending by mail to most of 
them. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, Rey. 
George F, Pratt: The annual meeting 
was held on. January 7, with a supper 
followed by business, and attended by about 
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one hundred people. All reports were en- 
couraging, particularly that of the treasurer, 
who showed that all bills were paid to date 
excepting interest due the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches on the building loan, 
which, however, had been generously re- 
mitted for the year, and a deficit of fifty 
dollars on the minister’s salary, which also 
had been provided for by outside friends. 
The Women’s Alliance Branch have raised 
upward of $480. Seventeen families had 
moved away, and thirty-two new families 
had connected themselves with the society 
during the year past. The Sunday-school 
was reported to be in a flourishing condition, 
having a roll of about one hundred and a 
large average attendance. The pastor has 
not been able to bring his family to Dor- 
chester yet, but it is hoped he may be able 
to do so erelong. The new officers were all 
elected by unanimous votes, and the meeting 
throughout was characterized by harmony 
and enthusiasm. 


HartrorpD, Conn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland: The fact that nearly all 
the churches of Hartford are uniting in prep- 
aration for an extended series of revivalistic 
meetings, under -the lead of a distinguished 
evangelist, seems to make timely and im- 
portant “A Study of Revivals,” and Mr. 
Sunderland announces the following sermons: 
February 10, ‘‘The History of Revivals’ ; 
February 17, ‘‘The Theology of Revivals’; 
February 24, ‘The Method of Revivals’; 
March 3, ‘‘The Kind of Revivals everywhere 
Needed.” In view of the centennial of 
Longfellow’s birth three Sunday evening 
lectures are announced on “Longfellow’s 
Life and Friends,” “‘Longfellow’s Writings,” 
and “Longfellow’s Ethical and Religous 
Teachings,” all with readings and stereopticon 
illustrations. 


KaLaAMazoo, MicuH.—People’s Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy.: The - fiftieth 
anniversary of the establishment of liberal 
Christianity in Kalamazoo was celebrated 
here last October, and the society has now 
published a souvenir and church directory 
which contains interesting historical ad- 
dresses given on that occasion. The 
celebration proved to be an incentive to 
the earnest beginning of a new half century, 
and has brought out active work. Regular 
Sunday services have been well attended 
during the year, and a second service has 
been held during the winter months. A 
gratifying feature of the year has been the 
number of accessions. Without any special 
services to that end, they have come in 
almost every week, making an aggregate 
of 82 since November, 1905. The entire 
membership to date is 367. Institutional 
features have been worthily carried on, the 
principal one being ‘“‘The Evening Rest,” in 
which from go to 150 self-supporting girls 
are given a warm meal every night for a 
dime, with privilege of a reading-room, 
gymnasium, etc. The various activities of 
the church have been well supported. 


KenosHA,.Wis.—One of the most en- 
joyable of the meetings of the Kenosha 
Branch of the Alliance was one in which the 
work of the Alliance and that for which it 
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stands was the subject under considera- 
tion. Members of the Milwaukee Branch 
were invited to participate in the meeting, 
and nine members, including the president 
of the branch and the State director, at- 
tended. The especial interest of the pro- 
gramme centred in two addresses, by Mrs. 
Emma N. Delano of Chicago, vice-presi- 
dent for the Middle West, on ‘‘ Alliance To- 
getherness,”’ and by Miss Le Baron, who 
spoke on the work of the Post-office Mission, 
Reports from the two branches were presented 
and questions and discussion followed the 
papers. Mrs. Harry Skinkle of Kenosha 
opened the programme with a paper on 
“The Alliance, What it stands for.’”’ The 
members of the Kenosha Branch had especial 
pleasure in welcoming the speakers from 
Chicago and the guests from Milwaukee, 
and showing them the new church edifice, 
still far from finished, but giving promise 
of its beauty and efficiency. The sense of 
fellowship and mutual interests was deepened 
by the presence of guests of other 
branches, and there is now general expres- 
sion of desire for an Associate Alliance in 
Wisconsin. The Kenosha Branch is active 
and growing, its membership, which was 
twenty-one last year, having now increased 
to forty. 
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LOuISsvILLE, Ky.—Rev. W. H. Ramsey: 
The visit of Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Bos- 
ton was an occasion of delight and privilege. 
Mr. Van Ness delivered an address on ‘“‘ Be- 
liefs that are Worth While,” on Tuesday, 
January 22, and on the following evening 
lectured under the auspices of the Liberal 
Club on “‘How I found the Russian Molo- 
kaines.’’ The story of the loyalty and per- 
sistence in their faith of this little body of 
Russian Unitarians, in spite of the persecu- 
tion of the Russian government, is one of 
great interest. After the lecture nearly 
everybody present waited for the hour of 
social intercourse. There must have been 
nearly two hundred people present. The 
American Unitarian Association cannot help 
along the cause of liberal religion or increase 


the interest and efficiency of our churches. 


in any more effective way than by sending 
such men as Mr. Van Ness to visit them 
from time to time. It helps to remove the 
sense of isolation, and makes us realize that 
we are real factors in a great movement that 
is inspired by the same high purpose and 
moving toward the same glorious ends. 


TauNTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: The annual 
meeting of this old parish took place 
Friday evening, January 18. Supper was 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


Schechter fe hiarens Charity, 
contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to gi 
assistance, t Seow 
children, emporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
isitors always welcome at the Mission H 
Almost all children are cared for i Sate fimiicak 
aoe eoeee Melt se central bike. petvate Hapaillegs bay 
pplications solicited from families withi i 
Boston, who will take children to board or a He promo: 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed t 
meet increasing demands. “f 


Henry M. Williams, Presz : 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, ar Henry Pieee 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintendent, 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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served previous to the meeting, and prep- 
arations made to seat one hundred and fifty. 
Dr. S$. D. Presbrey was chosen moderator, 
Mr. John S. Sampson and Mr. Thomas L. 
Church were re-elected clerk and auditor, 
respectively. Mr. W. E. Hart was chosen 
treasurer. Mr. Berthold Huber, a member 
of the Prudential Committee for three years, 
taking the place of Hon. L. E. White, whose 
term had expired. Reports of the Parish 
Committee, treasurer, Channing Club, Alli- 
ance, Sunday-school, and pastor were read 
and were voted to be placed on the parish 
records. Fully appreciating Mr. Metcalf’s 
good work, it was voted unanimously to in- 
crease his salary. During the year all bills 
have been met and paid, and a surplus car- 
tied for the benefit of next year. This old 
church, while taking ample time to select its 
guiding hand, feels that it has made no mis- 
take in looking out for its interests unaided, 
and the increase of fully fifty per cent. in 
morning attendance speaks well for the 
future. 


West Urton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst: 
Special week-day Lenten services for the 
deepening of the moral and religious life of 
the community will be held as usual, and will 
be conducted by Rey. Calvin Stebbins, 
Framingham, February 19; Rev. Frank W. 
Pratt of Hopedale, February 26; Rev. Joel 
H. Metcalf of Taunton, March 5; Rev. George 
W. Solley of Winchendon, March 12; Rev. 
H. D. Stevens of Sterling, March 19; Rev. 
Charles B. Elder of Worcester, March 209. 


Sunday, March 3, will be observed as Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Sunday. The 
members of the Sunday-school and the 
Channing Guild will unite with the congre- 
gation in the morning service. 


Personal. 


The American Unitarian Association has 
appointed its director, Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
lecturer to the churches of Kansas and 
Nebraska, on the Billings foundation. 


Rev. Frederick M. Bennett has been asked 
by the American Unitarian Association to 
visit the churches in Oklahoma City and 
Dallas, Texas, and to stop to greet the friends 
at Carthage, Mo., on his return. He has ar- 
ranged to make the journey in February. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety during the month of January :— 


1906, 


Dec. 18. Keene, N.H., Sunday-schoo] ...........+ $15.00 
1907. 
Jan x. Wilton, N.H., Liberal Christian Church 
and Sunday-school.s...++scss see esceee 10.05 
2. Charleston, S.C., Sunday-school.. 2.50 
3. Miss Cheever, Boston, MASS: code sce ean 10.00 
8. Harvard, Mass., Sunday-school....... .- 5.00 
= 8 Schenectady, N.Y., Church............-- 5.00 
8. Dover, N.H., Sunday-school.. Beh ais 3.00 
&. New Orleans, Lai; pueday school . dese BSle 7-50 
1o. Sterling, Mass., Sunday- school.. G0 7.00 
14. Monroe, Wis., Sunday-school........+.-+ 5.00 
17. Louisville, Ky., Highland Sunday-school, 400 
17. Luverne, Minn. ., Sunday-school........++ 3.c0 
21. Kansas City, Mo., Sunday school.......- 5.00 
22. Wilmington. Del., Sunday-school.. 5 00 
22. Florence, Mass., Sunday- school... .-..++ 1000 
23. Charleston, S C, Sunday-school, addi- 
tional (total, $5).. ROTA Sr eee OLED) 
23. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school ‘ 3.00 
25. Boston, South Congregational nee vs +++ 100.00 
28. Lexington, Mass., Society... Bpcierne 21.84 
28. Waverley, Mass., Sunday: echiools: Rah ses siete 5.00 
28. Melrose, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 
tional (total, $15).....seeecse seve seve 10 00 
28. Rowe, Mass., Sunday-school. eve ataw oe assis 4.31 
10.00 
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tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...........0 ees seeeeees 1,395.0 
Jan. 1, Society in Topeka, Kan. . Rosine te 4 von 
1. First Parish in Cambridge .. ae 50.00 
x. Mrs. Phebe N. Benneson, Neponset.. 50.00 
1, First Parish, Cambridge.. + 1,300.00 
2, Society in Portland, OES oesic se tecee ane 150.00 
3. Unitarian Church of All Souls (corre- 
spondence) . wows 41.50 
4. Rev. Frank L. ‘Phalen, Fairhaven weer 25.00 
5. Society in Berlin 000 ..eesess coceears 15.00 
5. Society in Canton...... 75 00 
7. Society in Littleton. 71.75 
8. Friend ...... 25.00 
9. south Congregational ‘Socie y , of Bos- 
1,600.00 
9. me Sarah. E. Curry, Cortland, N. v., 2.50 
g. Society in Saco, Me....... veeeeseeeene 112,00 
9: Society in Schenectady, N. my Sen: 20.00 
g. Society in Charleston, S.C. 50.00 
EOu PAISONAC. sieedees sta0 canines 100.00 
to. Society in Medfield........... 50 vo 
to. Society in Northampton ... ee 15.00 
10. Society in Arlington...........seseeeee 60.00 
1o. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
NGWiEBedtord’s pics 0 sicwje.si0s's) eset es 50,00 
11. Mrs. Eleanor T. Brooks, New 
N. 40.00 
12. John McMillan, “Cannington, “Ont. : 1.50 
15. Society in Lexington elsiaieeralp «(ai oc /iei’e = 5.00 
1s. North Society in Salem...... 314.00 
16. Society in Montpelier, Vt. ..... 200.00 
18. North Society in Salem ............... 7.00 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the i - Jan. 19. Society in Ware........ 
a eM : American Uni . Mrs. Henry S. Grew; Boston. -- 


. Mrs. Francis H. Day, ae Eng., 
. First Parish in Hingham.............+ 
. Francis Bartlett, Boston ..... 


. First "Parish i in Brookline.. 
. Society in Brockton . 

. Arthur L. De Groff. New York, N. Y., 
. Society in Duluth, 
. Society in Medford... ..:..sce cece cues 


. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston. oe 
. Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, Boston.. 
. A Boy’s Class, Unity eundey: school, 


. Society in Templeton - 


. Society in Westford............ resseniss 
. Sunday-school, Society in Providence, 


a Breet Ag 
. Collections of Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘The- 


. Society in Milwaukee 
. Society in Sandwich... 


Miss Margaret W. Twitchell, Hamp- 
HONG s Via ve sicce’s eesisrae’ site aiel mae cuits sates 


iD: Ges ceeenes 


Women’s National Alliance BELO 
North Easton.. : 


Springfield. . aceite 


. Society i fai Gloucester: sels essaceate see 


Society in Walpole, N.H............+. 
Society in eer 


atre Services... ae aeete 


on 


George O. Wales, Braintree. . 


. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, ae eS 


1,503.00 


4.10 
85.25 
50.co 


1.49 
129.00 
14.39 


5.00 


92.64 
20.00 
3-64 
10.00 
8.co 


$40,066.94 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


endure. 
imitators. 


tion to-day. 
Established 1823 


ag. Baltimore, Ma., Sunday-school.. 
RICHARD (0, ee teunis) Tiddvorey. 


make it the favorite instrument alike for teacher and virtuoso, 
ment of finish makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute honesty 
in every detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powers 
that makes it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condi- 


CHICKERING & SONS, 823 Tremont St., 


HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will 


The peculiar charm of its tone has been the despair of its 
Its responsive touch and general mechanical perfection 


Its refine- 


BOSTON by 
Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantrics. 


Where is electricity mentioned in the 


Bible? When Noah saw the ark-light on 
Ararat. 

School teacher: ‘‘Now, Bobby, spell 
‘needle.’ Bobby: ‘“‘N-e-i-d-l-e, needle.” 


“There’s no ‘i’ in ‘needle.’”’ ‘Well, ’tain’t 


a good needle, then.” —Exchange. 


“What do you know of the character of 
this man?” was asked of a witness at a police 
court the other day. ‘‘What do I know of 
his character? I know it to be unbleach- 
able, your honor,” he replied, with much 
emphasis. 


A thoughtful answer: ‘“‘What’s the first 
step toward the digestion of the food?” 
asked the teacher. Up went the hand of a 
black-haired little fellow, who exclaimed, 
with eagerness: “‘Bite it off! Bite it off!” 
American Kitchen Magazine. 


A famous punster, upon being asked to 
make a play of words upon any subject given 
him then and there, said that he could do it. 
“What is your subject?” he asked. ‘Well, 
the king,” replied his companion. ‘‘The 
king is no subject,” instantly replied the 
clever wit. 


Young Genius (who has had the talk to 
himself, and, as usual, about himself): ‘Well, 
good-bye, dear Mrs. Meltham. It always 
does me good to come and see you. I had 
such a headache when I came, and now I’ve 
quite lost it.’”’ Mrs. Meltham: “Oh, it’s not 
lost! I’ve got it.”—Punch, 


Arthur Russell made me laugh by a story 
of a discussion at the Lewes’s.. Some one 
maintained that everybody had written a 
tragedy. ‘“‘Yes,” said Lewes, “every one, even 
Herbert Spencer.” ‘‘Ah!” interposed Hux- 
ley. ‘I know what the catastrophe would 
be,—an induction killed by a fact.’’—Szr 
Grant Duff's Diaries.” 


A witty Irishman, James E. Fitzgerald, 
was repeatedly interrupted in a political 
speech by a butcher, the proprietor of a large 
sausage-making plant. When some one 
tried to remonstrate with him, he retorted, 
“Tf I had this speaker in one of my sausage 
machines, I’d soon make mince meat of 
him.” ‘Then Mr. Fitzgerald quoted from the 
platform, with a smile, “Is thy servant a 
dog that thou shouldst do this thing?” 


Ten years ago, when every one was talk- 
ing of the queen’s jubilee, a gentleman friend 
of ours heard the following conversation be- 
tween two Scotch women: “Can you tell 
me, wommun, what it is they ca’ a jubilee?” 
“Well, it’s this,” said her neighbor. ‘When 
folk has been married twenty-five year, that’s 
a silver waddin’; and, when they have been 
married fifty year, that’s a gowden waddin’. 
But, if the man’s deid, then it’s a jubilee.””— 
Exchange. 


A husband was being arraigned in court 
in a suit brought by his wife for cruelty. 
“T understand, sir,” said the judge, address- 
ing the husband, “‘that one of the indignities 
you have showered upon your wife is that 
you have not spoken to her for three years. 
Is that so?” “It is, your honor,’ answered 
the husband. ‘‘Well, sir,’? thundered the 
judge, “why didn’t you speak to her, may I 
ask?” ‘Simply,’ replied the husband, ‘‘be- 
cause I didn’t want to interrupt her.’’—The 
Bellman. 
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KENNARDt @ 
GOLDSMITHS 
SILVERSMITHS 
¢ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin % others. 
| Makers of Electric Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 


Experts in Indirect v 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, .Ja0::2 SQ aeasacievesceccncusces + $40,702,691.55 
LIABILITIES... ...sccscesceasceceeeces  30,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D, F. APPEL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
@ TRY. ane) \( 


BOSTON ~— MASS. 


Woodside Cottages 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


An unsurpassed location for Invalids or Convalescents. 
Preservation of independent family life with every care for 
the comfort of individuals. Especial attention given to 
obstinate chronic cases. 

FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Rdited by 

Rev. Cuas..W.WenpTE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents, 

Geo H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 

Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 

ee copy. Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacon 
., Boston. 


SWEET PEAS — Sea Blue 


Here isa Grand New Variety you will like. Immense 
beautiful flowers of a rich dark blue, shading to delicate 
purple on the wings. This plant isa most strong grower 
profuse bloomer, 3 and 4 large flowers toaspray. I grew 
some of this beautiful variety last summer. I have only 
a few seeds of this beautiful Sweet Pea, and while they last 
offer them 1 PACKET FOR 5 2-CENT STAMPS, also 1907 Cata- 
logue of other novelties. The Sea Blue has the largest 
blossom and most beautiful colors you ever saw. 
Frank Walker, 144 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AT MANU- 


-HURCH 
ce Ca RPETS 


FACTURERS 


“=| TUTOR 


JOHN H.PRaY &SONS CO. 


PRICE? 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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oR RUGS 3 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by _ 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, t211-2 Oxford 4 
Educational, 

© Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen walrknown educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, — 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address . 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and ¢he absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. sy 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
wey ANDOVER, N.H. 
AUnitarian School where young people of both sexes can 
be fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P FARR. Princtpal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. Neo Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥. 0. SOUTH WORTH. - 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 


For the year 1907-08 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of 400 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made defore April rst, 1907, on special blanks to be 
obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. : 


- POWDER POINT SCHOOL _ 


- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHO 
For Boys. Location high and dry. en, Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific see anid Rosie ee pews in separate buiid- 
ing. ress Dr, D. E. T 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass.” 6°°* Bidge 


oo 
WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Collegeor Scientifi 
c 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. : 


- 


Individual 


